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Editorial. 


HEN at the beginning of a new year one needs 
to pull himself up and make a new set of reso- 
lutions for the control of his conduct during 
the year to follow, we have a sure indication 
that life during the past vear has not been 

properly ordered. When one lives as he ought to live, 
the necessary repairs are made day by day. Such a 
one does not, when he stops to think about it, find every- 
thing at loose ends, and feel the need of quick reforma- 
tion. A few simple principles are the guides of good 
conduct in a rational life, and these are confirmed and 
enforced by daily experience and the yearly review of 
events. Happy he who can stick to the original resolu- 
tions which are the constitution and by-laws of his ex- 
istence. Sinning and repentance are luxuries, which, 
too frequently indulged in, destroy the moral sense, re- 
duce the power of the will, and finally make good reso. 
lutions to be of value only as they represent lost ideals 
and wasted opportunities. 
od 


Tue horror of that fire in Chicago still broods over the 
country. But worse than the fire, as the occasion of the 
lamentable suffering, and the many deaths that fol- 
lowed, was the panic that seized the minds of the men, 
women, and children shut up in the theatre, and for an 
awful five minutes turned them into raving maniacs. 
The worst of this period of delirium was that men, 
who ought to have been self-contained, added to the 
confusion, and by the exercise of their brute strength 
increased the dangers of delicate women and little chil- 
dren. At the moment, perhaps, these victims of panic 
could not help themselves; but, when a man in the face 
of death gives way to fear and allows his selfish impulses 
to rule him and to destroy the rights of others, he shows 
the result of previous living without self-control and dis- 
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cipline. In battle such a man would be a coward. On 
a burning ship he would rush into a lifeboat and beat off 
the helpless creatures who might strive to climb on board. 
But besides these irresponsible men, who add terror to 
such an occasion, are the multitudes who stop thinking 
and make a blind rush for safety in such a way as to 
make safety impossible. Every one who frequents such 
places ought to plan in advance what to do in case of 
a panic, and drill himself to self-control. A dozen men 
might have guided the audience to safety if they had 
been masters of themselves, and brave enough to take 
risks to save others. In scores of cases similar panics 
have been prevented by teachers in public schools, who 
had gone through the fire drill in such a way as to be 
competent to protect hundreds of children. 


od 


Au, the horrors of the Chicago fire are as nothing 
compared with the wreck of human life upon a battle- 
field. All the world stands aghast at the loss of six 
hundred lives in a theatre, while only a slight quiver 
of emotion is excited by the report of ten or twenty 
times as many strong men torn in pieces by shot and 
shell on some hotly contested field. One principal rea- 
son for the difference in the intensity of the feeling in 
the one case and the lack of it in the other is that the 
general public does not see the blood-stained battlefield 
with its unspeakable horrors, while those who do see 
these things take them for granted as the necessary 
consequences of war, harden themselves to the effect 
of them, then put them out of sight and forget them 
as quickly as possible. The people at large, educated 
by many centuries of tradition, take a similar view. 
But were they to see what follows any battle, the same 
anguish of spirit which is caused by the small event at 
home would make the tender heart of the world protest 
that anything but compulsion, to crime and dishonor, 
was better than war. Many a maiden, of the kind Ten- 
nyson describes, ‘‘whose eyes grow tender over drown- 
ing flies,’ catches the enthusiasm of the war spirit, when 
the sight of only one shattered human body, the effect 
of the firing of but one gun on the battlefield, would cause 
her to protest in a panic of grief and shame that that was 
not what she intended. 

ed 


Ir correctly reported in a Detroit paper, Rev. S. S. 
Marquis, an Episcopal clergyman in that city, spoke in a 
kindly way of Unitarianism, and praised it after a fashion 
that would not be acceptable to some youthful Episco- 
pal editors in Milwaukee. He is quoted as saying that 
“to judge the Unitarian Church by its size and strength 
as an organization is entirely to misjudge it. As an 
organization it stands among the smallest; but, not- 
withstanding that fact, it has exerted an influence upon 
the religious thought and life of America that is second 
to none. Unitarianism has possessed little sectarian 
spirit and zeal, and it has not sought to build up a church 
so much as to modify religious thought. In this it has 
succeeded to a remarkable degree, and many changes 
in religious beliefs advocated by it have come to be gen- 
erally accepted. Unitarianism in America rose as a 
protest against Puritan theology that contradicted 
both reason and revelation. ‘The popular presentation 
of the doctrine of the Trinity by orthodox pulpits in 
Channing’s day could not be accepted by orthodox be- 
lievers of intelligence to-day. Unitarianism has broken 
down the Calvinistic idea of God as an infinite autocrat, 
and has brought us to lay more emphasis upon the idea 
of God as a loving father. If Unitariamism has gone 
to an extreme in emphasizing the humanity of Jesus 
at the expense of his divinity, Trinitarianism has gone 
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to the other extreme. Unitarianism has led us to find 
a truer and more helpful view of Christ between these 
two extremes. It has led the way in the reconciliation 
of religion with modern thought and science, and has 
broken down many barriers to religious progress. It 
has risen as a negative movement, but has made inval- 
uable positive contribution to American religious life; 
and, though it may cease to exist as a separate move- 
ment, as some predict, if it does, it will be with the con- 
solation that it has in the main accomplished its purpose.” 


wt 


In Des Moines, Ia., Miss Safford, a. Unitarian minister 
and secretary of the Iowa conference, has with others 
been shut out of the local Ministerial Association by a 
new law which limits membership to evangelical Protes- 
tants. Some years ago we read an essay on Retribution 
in a ministerial union in Iowa, including all Protestant 
ministers in the city. The chairman, the leading Con- 
gregationalist minister of the place, said afterward that, 
changing a few sentences, the paper might be read from 
his pulpit without provoking dissent, ‘‘unless the people 
were told that the speaker was a Unitarian.” At the 
close of the paper we said, ‘‘Some of our orthodox friends 
may be surprised in the next world by being sent to hell— 
on errands of mercy,”’ to which a happy reply was made. 
by a Methodist, who said, ‘‘If in the next world we evan- 
gelicals are chosen to do missionary work in preference 
to Unitarians, it will probably be because we have had 
more experience in doing it in this world.’ In that 
meeting at least there was little prejudice against Uni- 
tarianism. Perhaps the ministers in Des Moines, the 
capital city of the State, feel greater responsibility for 
the religious character of the legislators assembled there. 
They would not, even by indirection, cause them to 
believe that Unitarianism was “‘a safe religion to die by.” 


a. 


SoME modern Jews are rightfully claiming Christmas 
as.a universal holiday. A Jewish writer says: ‘‘I contend 
that Christmas is observed by many a man fully im- 
bued with the true spirit of Judaism, and by many a 
man who is a thorough, honest, and faithful Jew.”’ This 
is as it should be. Let no Christian forbid such ob- 
servance of Christmas as may seem to any one natural 
and fitting. Wherever it may, let Christmas unite in 
the joy of living those whom creeds have too often 
divided. 


Courage. 


Courage is action from the heart. That is the mean- 
ing of the word. Cordial and cordially have the same 
root, and like the words ‘‘hearty”’ and ‘‘heartiness’’ 
relate to action- which is spontaneous and happy, which 
is unforced because some impulse from within furnishes 
the motive for action. Courage in its best sense is an- 
other form of cordiality. It is not something forced, 
something which demands resolution, determination, 
and mighty effort. One who in the best sense is coura- 
geous is cheerful, hearty, and unconscious of the dangers 
that confront him or surround him, because his heart 
is set upon something so well worth doing that he does 
not count difficulty and danger as obstacles to be re- 
garded. He becomes unconscious of them. His heart 
leaps forward to some end in sight, over beyond the 
perils which timid souls see in abundance: and he pushes 
forward to that worthy end with gladness, with high 
spirit, with a cheerful and exultant shout which ex- 
presses his own high purpose and feeling, and awakens 
in others kindred emotions. 
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One who has what is called physical courage is so buoy- 
ant and elastic in his health and spirits that he even 
rejoices in the conflict with difficulty and laughs in the 
face of danger, because he thinks himself competent 
to face and to overcome it. He works with little ex- 
penditure of energy, because he is not subject to the 
waste which is so great when one is forced to screw up 
his courage, and hold himself, by force of will, to the ex- 
ploit demanded of him. The blood deserts the face of 
him who has no physical courage when danger comes 
upon him. His knees tremble, his eye wavers, his hand 
loses its might and its cunning; but, when peril threatens 
the courageous man, his cheek flushes, his eye kindles 
with a strange light, his muscles grow firm, his nerves 
are steady, and he acts with promptness, vigor, and pre- 
cision, without waste of energy. ‘This kind of physical 
outfit is very desirable for a hero. But one can live and 
work and achieve to whom has been given but a meagre 
outfit of courage, as Herbert Spencer and Charles Dar- 
win could, without physical health, do the work of in- 
tellectual giants. 

What is called immoral courage has a similar natural 
basis in cheerfulness, in elastic spirits, in the joy of strug- 
gle and conflict, in a natural aptitude for a life of action, 
and a susceptibility to cheerful excitement in the pres- 
ence of things that threaten and annoy. Given the one 
who has steady nerves and an eager spirit, ready for all 
vicissitudes, composed in the presence of danger, and 
eager to hold his own against all comers who thréaten his 
integrity and his honor, and we have one who will surely 
serve good causes well when once they justify their claim 
upon him. 

But the highest kind of courage is independent of all 
these natural gifts. It can use them, but it is better 
than they; for, when once it awakens in a human being, 
it can make weak women and timid men as steady, as 
heroic, and as vigorous as the most amply endowed 
moral and physical athlete can be. ‘The moral history 
of martyrdom, the annals of patriotism, the records of 
domestic virtue, chronicles of heroism in all ages, attest 
the fact that, given an object fitted to engage all the noble 
sentiments, to excite all worthy emotions, to create in- 
tense desire to win, to seek, or to defend some object 
of love and admiration, or to bring about some great 
end of action, it will suffice to transform commonplace 
men and women into illustrious examples of human 
virtue. Now, if one would live most easily and expend 


- his moral and physical energy with least waste through 


friction and leakage of power, there is no way provided 
under heaven so easy and so pleasant as gaining a pur- 
pose in life, whether special or general, which shall make 
everything that lies between purpose and attainment 
seem trivial, or even cause one to forget the cost of at- 
tainment in the joy of effort and the hope of victory. 
It is pitiful to see so many whose lives are colorless, who 
are without good cheer, who do their work with little 
joy, who are discouraged, faint-hearted about their own 
work, and critical about the performances of their fel- 
lows, and to know that one fresh breeze of eager desire 
to attain some possible good, sweeping through their 
lives, would freshen and transform them. ‘The only 
reformers who do imuch good in the world and the only 
workers who get ample return for their toil are those 
who go forward to their appointed tasks with a cheerful 
shout, who do not stop to criticise the laggards and evil- 
doers, of whom they are mostly unconscious (because 
they are out of sight behind their backs), nor even to 
count the number of those who are going with them. 
They are at the head of the column, with their eyes set 
toward the prize of the high calling. Others follow be- 
cause they are quickened to like enthusiasm, and they 
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also put a cheerful courage on. ‘‘He, for the joy that 
was set before him, endured the cross,’’—the joy not of 
any selfish gain, but the joy of achievement, the accom- 
plishment of that whereunto he was sent. 


The Turn of the Year. 


A minute or two a day is no great increase in the modi- 
cum of light whereon to hang a hope. And yet it is the 
glorious present Nature makes us while we are busy filling 
stockings and distributing gifts to keep warm and memo- 
rable the old pagan festival of sun worship and later 
the Christian symbolism that has been grafted upon it, 
thus turning the physical fact to spiritual significance. 

When the sun turns back to us for ever so brief a period, 
a peculiar beneficence seems to ray out of nature. Weare 
coming slowly but surely up from the cave of darkness. 
The heavens tell a new tale, as they declare the glory 
of God, while the firmament showeth his handiwork. 
The stars sparkle with new meaning. Golden fringes are 
hung upon the dark curtain of the morning. The planets 
rise large and lambent in the purple shades of evening. 
The winter sunset seems jubilant with the last far-darting 
beam of the sun that sparkles on the windows of innumer- 
able homes. 

There seems to be more time, for there is more light. 
The analogies are lovely, the promise is divine. We are 
all children in respect to the dread of darkness. We are 
all in a sense worshippers of the great luminous star that 
sustains life upon our little planet. The garment of 
time is indivisible, a seamless robe. Its coherence and 
unity are the image of the Eternal Mind. Its parcelling 
and distribution are illusions of the sun round which we 
circle. The sun is kind to create this adaptiveness to 
human needs. The turn of the year brings a sigh of relief. 
We shall not sink away into everlasting night. Feeble 
and afraid as we are, the sun is the great encourager of 
the human heart. Its friendliness is so lavishly bestowed 
we do not feel grateful. We lament when it is withdrawn. 
It has profounder meanings than the obvious and com- 
monplace. When the stone, we are told in the Christ 
story, was rolled away from the mouth of the sepulchre, 
the daylight shone in and revealed the fact that there is 
no death. 

The sun has turned a cheerful face upon us. It is 
retracing its majestic steps. The waves of its effulgence 
will lave the earth more and more. Let us sing the great 
song of the goodness of God’s light as it broadens. The 
splendor of its shining awakes the energy of man’s life. 
Time enough is at hand to make a better year than the 
last, richer in achievement, nobler in purpose. More 
time is given to the race to heal the wounds of humanity, 
to dress its open sores, to preach hope and repentance 
to the fallen, and the mercy of God to all men. More 
time is given to teach the ignorant, to save the perishing, 
to inspirit the race with faith and courage. 

More time is given not only to sow and plant, and to 
gather the grains and fruits of the earth, but to prepare 
and reap a spiritual harvest. Ages and ages of hatred 
and wrong and violence and bloodshed have seen countless 
successions of new years come and go. Thousands of 
years the unwearied sun has turned back upon its track, 


_ and still the oppressor has held his heel upon the people’s 


necks, still the weak have been trampled under foot by 
the strong, still war, famine, loathsome disease, rank in- 
justice, and joyless slavery and toil have desolated the 
earth. And so long and weary has been the watch and 
waiting for better times, and the fulfilment of the pro- 
phetic soul’s desires, it is strange that mankind has not 
lost the power to hope. 


But slowly the breadth of light has widened, progress 
has still been made. ‘The captive and the prisoner even 
have seen it grow, have been willing to die in chains, that 
those who are to come after may find a better world, 
larger opportunity, a freer road to improvement. ‘This 
year too will have its martyrs for the better life, as all 
years have had. This year the devoted, the self-sacri- 
ficing, the brave and loving, will give themselves to the 
great, the supreme task of bettering the lot of humanity, 
of spending life and strength and energy for the blessing 
of others. Society is built on this devotion and forget- 
fulness of self, as chains of islands in the South Seas are 
built by the coral insect which dies in raising the level 
of the reef. 

So human love, the passion of good will and good ser- 
vice, hold up the whole structure of life, makes growth 
and progress possible, is the sublime moral mission of 
man, as he climbs toward the sunny heights in the fight 
against despair, in making larger space for courage, stead- 
fastness, endurance. The joyful, patient sacrifice for 
the future, the work of preparing for posterity, building 
for the unborn, making a larger world for a wiser, stronger, 
nobler generation, makes the slow climb toward the light 
of incomparable grandeur. And the work is done by 
millions of patient, obscure toilers, millions of humble 
hearts. Before this work the achievement of the great- 
est is dwarfed. It is the slow, cumulative effort of the 
ages that has built the fabric of civilization, made man 
ever and ever more human, prepared the arena where 
the giants of intellect and thought have found space to 
act, the poet and artist to touch the quick of emotion 
in responsive souls. Through this slow climb out of 
darkness toward the light the world has come to the 
conception of God and ever a larger and better deity, 
meeting the growth and progress of the spirit. Gladly 
have the martyrs died for this dawn of the new day upon 
the spiritual nature of man. -Gladly have thousands and 
millions suffered for their faith, that the far-off unknown 
races and generations might receive a better religious in- 
heritance,—not to preserve it stagnating in sealed bot- 
tles, but to work it into the new fabric of a larger life 
and a purer faith, to pass it on sanctified to those who 
were to come after. The sun has in its mighty course 
lighted again the torch for us with new fire. Let us see 
that it goes not out in smoke and evil odors; but, keeping 
it aflame with the zeal of our minds and the convictions 
of our hearts, let us pass it on to a larger mission and a 
nobler work among men. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


A Static or Dynamic Church. 


The theology of the Congregational churches is ad- 
mittedly a growing and changing system. Is the polity 
of the Congregational churches to stand still? Is Con- 
gregationalism as formulated by its founders a fixity 
and finality? Unitarian Congregationalists believe in 
religious truth not as an inorganic deposit, but as an 
organic growth. We believe in the timely revision of 
our doctrinal systems, of our religious phrases, of our 
modes of worship, of the expressions of our religious 
thought and feeling. May we not also believe in the re- 
vision of the methods of our institutional life? Ought 
we not to accept the evolutionary theory in all its logi- 
cal applications? Should not our aim be loyalty to type 
with constant adaptation to environment? 

Congregationalists justly pride themselves that their 
simple and democratic forms of organization are better 
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than those of the great ecclesiastical corporations which 
have inflexible habits and infallible dogmas. The 
Congregational traditions of thought and speech, the 
habits of fearless investigation and candid statement, 
the inheritances of self-reliance and democratic sover- 
eignty, have helped to raise up the wise, brave, and 
public-spirited men and women who have been the 
leaders of the nation. We who are called Unitarians 
maintain our loyalty to the fundamental principles of 
our noble Congregational polity. But, however loyal 
we may be to our inheritance, is it not time to realize 
that the administration of our polity, with its limita- 
tion of executive authority, its loose co-ordination of 
working parts, its exaggeration of the voluntary principle, 
does not run parallel with the efforts of the democratic 
spirit of our day to express itself in other fields of human 
activity? 

In the realm of civil government this is a time when 
emphasis is put more on national ties than on sectional 
differences. JIjocal whims and provincial prejudices 
count for less. Waste and inconipetency are condemned 
by all true patriots. The ideal of administration in 
public affairs is a maximum of efficiency and economy 
with a minimum of interference with home rule and in- 
dividual rights. An eminent Congregational editor has 
recently pointed out that the same tendencies are observ- 
able in each department of democratic government. Inour 
preparations for war, for instance, we perceive that less 
reliance is placed on the patriotism of volunteer militia, 
or on the skill of ready-made generals without military 
training. The military authority is now committed 
to a general staff of experts which studies in advance all 
possible combinations and strategies, and decides on the 
course to be followed in given contingencies. In the 
realm of education we perceive that the administration 
of our schools is more and more centred in expert super- 
intendents and principals and less in large and unruly 
school committees and boards of education. In com- 


amerce the movement is all the same way. Success in 
-business requires the avoidance of duplication of machin- 


ery, the utilization of special creative aptitudes, the 
recognition of the skill of experts, the maximum of prod- 
uct with a minimum of expenditure of capital and labor. 
These tendencies seem to judicious men to be healthy. 
They do not overthrow essential democracy: on the 
contrary, they sustain and upbuild the democratic ideals 
because they increase their efficiency. No one attacks 
our educational programmes. because they are now made 
by experts rather than determined by the vote of town 
meetings. No intelligent man believes that the army 
is to become an instrument of oppression because it 
is now scientifically organized. No one believes that 
the essential democratie spirit is stifled because our 
national and State executives increasingly bear the burden 
of responsibility. In the closer articulafion of admin- 
istrative work, in the concentration of responsible au- 
thority, in the economy of operation, there is no over- 
riding of private rights, but there is a better execution 
of public duties. 

Can any business man accustomed to these changes 
in democratic administrative methods view our methods 
of church organization without a certain amount of 
impatience? He perceives that there is in our free 
churches little power of co-operation and a failure to 
federate and combine for public service. He perceives 
the needless waste and duplication of effort, the petty 
competitions, the absence of any intelligent public opin- 
ion about denominational problems. He perceives that 
we have no responsible leaders or spokesman for our 
free churches in times of public crisis when the ethical 
and spiritual judgments of experts should be weighty, 
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He perceives that we have a large stock of excellent 
goods, but do not make any adequate effort to get our 
goods on the market. Has not the time come when 
loyalty to the interests of our churches at large should 
supersede our provincialism? Is not the cure for the 
admitted inadequacies of Congregational government 
to be found in ‘“‘more and better Congregationalism”’ ? 
SAMUEL A. ELrovT. 


Current Copics. 


THE knowledge that evasion or violation of city ordi- 
nances was largely explanatory of the terrible loss of 
life in the Iroquois Theatre in Chicago, which was partly 
burned on Wednesday of last week, has produced a pro- 
found impression throughout the country. In an at- 
tempt to fix the individual responsibility for the deaths 
of nearly 600 people, mostly women and children, who 
were burned or trampled or crushed to death in the 
rush to escape from the auditorium of the theatre, 
the Chicago authorities have caused the arrest of the two 
managers of the building arid of George Williams, City 
Building Inspector. In addition the mayor has ordered 
all theatres in the city closed until a most thorough 
inspection shall have shown that each one of them has 
complied with all the provisions of the law for the preven- 
tion of fire and the safeguarding of life in the event of a 
blaze or a panic. 

& 


ALTHOUGH the New Year began with a general sense 
that the prosperity of the country had been unaffected 
by the beginning of disaster, there was a general feel- 
ing in centres of great financial and industrial activity 
that the future must be regarded with a chastened and 
a cautious spirit. All through the past year retrench- 
ment and readjustnient have been the words that have 
most completely characterized the trend of industrial 
and commercial policies. At the beginning of 1904 
these processes have been carried out well toward com- 
pletion, and no great fear is felt that events might inter- 
fere seriously with the stability of the trade or manu- 
facturing systems of the country. On the contrary, 
it is believed that the experience of the past year has 
laid the foundations for a healthy and lasting activity 
on more conservative lines than heretofore. 


Fd 


INFLUENTIAL Hebrew organizations have been at 
work in the past two or three weeks to forestall what they 
regarded as the danger of a repetition of the massacres 
of their coreligionists in Kishineff at the beginning of 
the present month. Representations have been made 
to President Roosevelt and to the State Department, 
urging them to exert their influence upon the Russian 
government to secure preventive action by the local 
authorities in the government of Bessarabia. ‘The fact, 
as vouched for by consular authorities in Russia in offi- 
cial communications to the United States and British 
governments, appears to be that the alarm is groundless; 
that there has been no plot to repeat the outrages of 
last year, and that, if there were such a plot, the central 
government has taken precautions to keep the local 
authorities to their duty of protecting the lives and prop- 
erties of all the people of Kishineff. 

; rd 

Despite the unfavorable conditions which surround 
the cotton industry, the mill-owners of the North are 
making every effort to avoid either curtailment of pro- 
duction or a general reduction in wages. Recent ma- 
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nipulation of cotton by speculators in New York and 
New Orleans has had such an effect on the price of the 
staple as to threaten the cotton manufacturing industry 
with demoralization. The effect of speculative activ- 
ities has been felt plainly in Manchester, the great centre 
of the British cotton industry, where the Federation of 
Master Spinners at the end of the past year recommended 
a curtailment of fifteen hours a week in the time of labor. 
In New England a reduction of 10 per cent. in wages 
has been applied in some of the mills, where advances 
of the same percentage were granted about a year and 
a half ago. In the rest of the cotton manufacturing 
centres in New England wages have not been cut, and 
in general the plants are being run at their normal capac- 
ities. 
od 

THAT the United States government is taking an active 
interest in the march of events in the Far East is gen- 
erally inferred from the fact that Rear-Admiral Robley 


‘D. Evans, in command of the Asiatic squadron, left 


Honolulu with his fleet under what are construed to be 
“hurry orders” in the middle of last week, and sailed 
for Manila. The Asiatic squadron consists of the battle- 
ships Kentucky, Wisconsin, and Oregon, the cruisers 
Raleigh, Cincinnati, and Albany, and the collier Pom- 
peii. When the United States warships already in Phil- 
ippine waters are joined to this squadron, Admiral Evans, 
it is reasoned, will be able to carry out effectively any 
orders he might receive from Washington for the defence 
of American interests in the Far East. Nothing, how- 
ever, that has been made public by either of the State 
or Navy Departments tends to show that the departure 
of the squadron from Honolulu is directly connected 
with the developments in Manchuria and Korea. 


a» 


ALTHOUGH the sensational press continues to regard 
a conflict as imminent between Russia and Japan as the 
result of a dispute between those two powers concerning 
relative spheres of influence in Manchuria and Korea, no 
event or official utterance has yet been made public to 
indicate that the efforts to maintain peace in Asia are 
in serious danger of failure. The governments of Russia 
and Japan are still continuing their negotiations, the 
former power evidently inclined to protract the pour- 
parlers, and the latter showing a desire to hasten them 
and to bring the issue to a tangible point at the earliest 
possible moment. Nothing in the attitude of Russia 
can be interpreted as a sign of that country’s intention 
to modify its purposes with regard to Korea. Japan, 
on the other hand, is equally consistent in her desire 
to obtain a recognition by Russia of Japanese rights in 
that country. 

ae 

WuiLe Russians and Japanese are negotiating, the 
infliiences of other powers are at work trying to avert 
a conflict between the two empires. Financial condi- 
tions of the day are such that not one of the great powers 
of the world would undertake a war unless it were com- 
pelled to do so by a necessity which could not possibly 
be met by peaceable methods. Russia and Japan are 
no exception to the general rule. The government at 
St. Petersburg is confronted with two serious financial 
facts. One of them is that it has no money with which 
to conduct a war, and the other is that so far it has been 
unable to borrow the requisite funds. In Tokio condi- 
tions offer a parallel to those obtaining in the Russian 
capital. Both parties to the dispute are thus checked 
in any possible reckless tendencies by the feeling of con- 
servatism which is the dominant spirit in the money 
markets in the world. 
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FRANCE and Great Britain are more thoroughly con- 
vinced than ever before that a clash between Russia and 
Japan would be a calamity of world-wide import. Lon- 
don and Paris are exerting themselves to the limit of 
their diplomatic resources to bring about a state of feel- 
ing in St. Petersburg and Tokio that shall enable the 
two disputants to come to an agreement before a gun 
is fired. Great Britain, as a conditional ally of Japan, 
and France, as occupying a similar relation with regard 
to Russia, discern plainly the possibilities of events that 
might involve the British and French armaments in a 
struggle between the Russians and the Japanese. The 
two Western powers regard the situation as presenting 
something more than academic problems. Therefore, 
the machinery of British and French diplomacy may 
be relied upon to co-operate to the utmost with the 
bankers of the world in an effort to prevent a war that 
might become universal in its ultimate scope. 


Brevities. 


Rev. George W. Stone of California has been obliged 
to prove to the reporters that he was right in calling Dr. 
Hale a Unitarian. 


One Methodist minister gives Zzon’s Herald as a Christ- 
mas present to twenty-six of his friends. We make no 
application of this fact, and offer no suggestion to our 
own subscribers. 


Isn’t it slightly off the lines of missionary work to col- 
lect hundreds of dollars, in subscriptions for a secular 
weekly, in order to get a small commission to put into the 
treasury of a religious society? 


One reason for the vigorous life of Calvinism, especially 
in the Presbyterian Church, was the energy with which 
it applied itself to problems requiring the utmost exer- 
tion of ititellectual energy and moral force. It was no 
soup-house religion which engaged the attention of John 
Knox, 


The Observer speaks of the ‘‘gladness of God.” We 
had always thought that the joy in heaven over a sinner 
repenting was that of the saints in paradise. We can 
imagine them as having waves of joyous emotion which 
we can hardly attribute to the Father of Lights, who is 
without variableness or shadow of turning. 


Once a year we can afford to repeat the familiar words 
which have won well-nigh universal favor: ‘‘I expect to 
pass through this world but once. Any good thing, 
therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I can show 
to any fellow-creature, let me do it now. Let me not 
defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again.”’ 


Strange things get printed. Hundreds of newspapers, 
without giving thought to the matter, published the 
report that an electrician in the Vatican, making some 
repairs, found in a hole in the wall $1,800,000 in gold, 
supposed to be left by the late Leo XIII. As that amount 
of gold would weigh about 7,000 pounds, it would be inter- 
esting to know in what way it was secreted in the cavity 
made for the electric light wires. 


One good result of the appointment of Dr. Hale as 
chaplain of the Senate will be that the question whether 
he is, or is not, a Unitarian will be settled before he dies. 
We were sure the question would come up some time, 
both because he is the minister of the South Congrega- 
tional (Unitarian) Church in Boston, and because as 
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fast as our great men die the claim is made that they 
were not Unitarian. It was made in the case of Dr. 
Martineau and Dean Everett. 


If any one really cares to do any good work for its 
own sake, he will do it whether any one asks him to do 
it or not. ‘Then, doing the work for the love of it, and 
doing it well, he will be asked to keep on doing it, and 
in some way he will be provided for. The plea so often 
made by those who wish appointments to do worthy work 
in the world is in substance, ‘‘I want a chance to do the 
work because otherwise I cannot earn my living.’ Now 
the world at large is not moved by this plea, and often 
the suspicion that personal gain of some sort is the real 
motive power of the individual causes a sudden lapse of 
interest in that person and his fortunes. 


A Thanksgiving. 


“That thou has brought us chrough another year, 
That thou has lifted now and then the haze 
Which hangs between our eyes and future days; 

That thou hast made our pathway sometimes clear, 
And wethave walked a while in pleasant ways, 
We thank thee. ; 


That thou hast kept our eyelids sometimes sealed 
’Gainst sights we begged with streaming tears to see 
That thou hast kept thy secrets safe with thee, 

And shown us, when our hearts at last were healed, 
That thou wert wiser in thy plans than we, 

We thank thee. 


That nothing great or small eludes thine eyes 
Which look to where the deeps within us dwell, 
And mark the thoughts we have not words to tell 
For that thine ears are turned toward human cries, 
That thou art wise and doest all things well, 
We thank thee. 
—Virginia MV. Cornell, in the Independent. 


. Some Memories. 


BY ROBERT ‘COLLYER 


Vi 

In 1849 I had made up my mind to emigrate to this 
new world. I had dreamed for some years of doing this 
when I was able. My father and mother had made up 
their minds to come when they were married; but the 
panic of 1823-24 had struck England like a bolt from 
the blue and slain their hope, while among my earliest 
memories this still stays clear of sitting by the fireside 
and listening as they would talk of their dead or dying 
hope. They had heard from Tom Ross, one of my 
father’s shopmates, who had come here and. was doing 
well. They would talk of Tom and then of their regret. 
So I think the seed was sown then which came in good 
time to the harvest. 

When it was known that I was to emigrate, a gentle- 
man of note came to see me and said, ‘‘You will go to 
Canada of course, and I will give you letters to friends 
in Montreal or in Australia, if you choose to go there.” 
But, thanking him, I said I was going to the United 
States. ‘‘You have friends there,’ he said. But I 
answered, ‘‘I do not know a soul there.’”’ And no doubt 
he thought I was standing in my own light. 

But this was the truth: the light lay on these States, 
the inward light I must mind without debate, and have 
followed these many years. I was alone. The great 
sorrow I touched in one of these memories rested in the 
death of my wife eighteen months after our wedding. 
We were of those who marry young. I was in no haste 
to marry again; but now the time had come to find a 
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helpmeet and the woman who was to be by far my better 
half through more than forty years,—how well I know 
this now! 

_ And just for the humor of it, when we talked of our 
life together, I would say I won her heart through a ser- 
mon from the text, ‘‘The spirit and the bride say, Come,” 
while she would answer, ‘‘I could have no great opinion 
of the woman you would win by that sermon.”’ 

We made the sacred vows in mid April, 1850, and 
went at once to Liverpool to take our passage for New 
York on the old liner Roscius, where we landed in four 
weeks to the day. I had read all the books I could find 
about this strange land to me,—the prospect for good 
work and wages,—but wanted to know more about the 
people, their spirit and temper, and if they were what we 
call ‘‘folksy.” So I had walked some miles to see a kins- 
man of my wife who had come over three times to seek 
his fortune, but had by no means found it, poor fellow! 
I told him my errand, our intention to emigrate and 
make a new home in this new world. ‘‘I hear you have 
been there three times. Please tell me all you can about 
the people you found there. Are they kind and well 
disposed toward an Englishman, a working man and 
a stranger? ‘‘No,” he answered in his broad York- 
shire, ‘‘they are nayther. Wha, they’ll tak the varry 
teeth out o’ yer heead if ye doant keep yer moath shut!” 
I noticed he had lost many, so this was not quite en- 
couraging; but there we were after four weeks at sea, 
drawing up to the wharf in New York, and must go 
ashore and run our risk. We stood ready to land when 
I heard a man speak to another in our own tongue,— 
broad Yorkshire,—and, speaking to him, I found he kept 
a tavern and was seeking guests. He asked us to go 
there, and we were glad to go; for we knew your York- 
shire man down to the ground. 

In the night my wife was taken ill, and in the morn- 
ing I went out to find the medicine she wanted. I found 
by direction of our host a drug store on Broadway across 
from the City Hall Park, told the man in charge what I 
wanted, and he presently began to talk to me, man fash- 
ion. Had I just landed? Where was I from? What 
was my business? And I answered him, but thought 
the while, This may be the way we lose our teeth. I 
must see what he charges. ‘‘How much, sir?” I said. 
And he answered: ‘‘Not a cent. Glad to do it. Come 
in again and let me know how you are getting along 
if you stay in New York.” ‘This was my first lesson: the 
first thing I bought in this new world I must not pay 
for. 

Our destination was Philadelphia. I could not tell 
you why that day, but can now if there were time and 
space beyond this. The light lay on that city, and there 
we must go. We started after two days by the way of 
South Amboy and the Delaware, the cheapest route. 
It was a lovely mid May morning as we went down the 
tiver, The orchards were in full bloom. It was the 
most beautiful land I had ever laid my eyes on! Our 
host in New York had told us of a tavern kept also by 
a Yorkshireman, and we went there. 

I must lose no time finding work, for our funds 
were low. It was the first time in my life I must seek 
work and hurt my pride; but I was spared the pang, for 
the work sought me. I saw an advertisement in the 
Ledger,—‘‘Wanted, a blacksmith. Apply to No. 5 Com- 
merce Street,’—and there I hastened. The forge was in 
the country, seven miles away, and I must go out there 
by the old York road the next morning. It was one of 
those burning days that come in mid May. I was just 
clear of the city, plodding along, when a gentleman 
passed me rather swiftly in a carriage and pair, halted 
presently, and when I came into line with him asked me 
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where I was bound to. ‘‘A place called Shoemaker 
town, ‘sir,’ I answered. And then he said: ‘‘I am going 
that way. Get in and have a ride this hot day.” I 
was rising twenty-seven. It was the first time in my 
life any gentleman had asked me to come in and ride 
with him. He also wanted to know about my whence 
and whither. I told him of my hopes, but not my fears. 
He told’ me I was sure to prosper, with much besides, 
clasped my hand when we parted in good, frank fashion, 
—sorry he could not take me to the forge a mile away,— 
and I never saw him again. 

One more memory remains of our first experience 
among the greedy and grasping folk over here who would 
have my teeth. When I left the city, my good helpmeet 
said she must find work also with her needle, and help 
earn the money for our new home when we got one. 
There was an intelligence office free for emigrants near 
the tavern on Front Street near Market in the care of 
a Mr. Thomason, a Presbyterian clergyman, whose health 
had given way in New Orleans, and he said, ‘‘My wife 
wants some sewing done, so you will come to our house.”’ 
So my dear wife went there and worked some days, but 
then was taken down with a fever she had no doubt 
caught on the ship. It was of a bad type. There were, 
I think, four children in the home. There would be 
peril if she was kept there, and the right thing to do 
would be to send their charge to the hospital. I still 
think this never entered into their minds. Mrs. 
Thomason isolated her in a sweet, bright room in the 
house, called in their own doctor, took care of her with 
no nurse to help, and, when I went to the city at the 
week’s end and the tavern, said I must be their guest, 
and come there until my wife was well able to join me, 
and we could start our home in good fashion. And when 
we were ready to go we said: ‘‘We can never cease to 
be your debtors for this care and kindness, but you have 
been at a serious expense also. This we must repay.” 
I was in good work at good wages. We would lose no 
time. We could help. For this we pleaded, but they 
would not hear us for a moment. Not a penny should 
we pay them: much more they said. And then the 
dear old man laid his hands on us and gave us his sweet 
benediction. ‘The measure was full. This was the an- 
swer to the cousin’s caution touching the greedy and 
selfish Americans; but, if all is well with these memories, 
we shall see the dear old friends again. 


The True Athlete. 


Up toward the divine laws you never turn your eyes. 
How is it that in their season, as if by express command, 
God bids the plants to blossom and they blossom, to 
bud and they bud, to bear fruit and they bear it, to ripen 
it and they ripen; and when again he bids them drop 
their leaves, and, withdrawing into themselves, to rest 
and wait, they rest and wait? Have, then, the very 
leaves and our own bodies this connection and sympathy 
with the whole, and not also our souls mttch more? 

Zeus has assigned to each man a director, his own 
good genius, and committed him to that guardianship, 
a director sleepless and not to be deceived. To what 
better and more careful guardian could he have com- 
mitted each one of us? So that when you,have shut your 
doors and darkened your room, remember never to sav 
that you are alone; for you are not alone, but God is 
within and your genius is within; and what need have 
they of light to see what you are doing? ‘The soldiers 
of Cesar, in order to receive their pay, swear to prefer 
before all things the safety of Cesar; and will you not 
swear, who have received so many and so great favors, 
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or, if you have sworn, will you not fulfil the oath? And 
what must you swear? Never to distrust nor accuse 
nor murmur at any of the things appointed by him, 
nor to shrink from doing or enduring that which is in- 
evitable. In the first oath persons swear never to dis- 
honor Czesar, by the last never to dishonor themselves. 

Wherever any one is against his will, that is to him 
a prison. 

If any one can bear sunshine and storm, discourage- 
ment and fatigue, I ‘pronounce him’ air-athlete, 4meon-- 
querable indeed. No one who lives in error is free.— 
Epictetus. 


Neglected Children in Neglected Communities. 


nee ena Peene sees Say Neat 


BY CHARLES R.“HENDERSON, LL.D. 


If we study the evolution of child-saving labors and 
practice during the past three or four hundred years, we 
can discover a powerful current of charity moving steadily 
toward a more organic and comprehefisive method. 
From atomistic, individualistic, and fragmentary aims 
the modern peoples have been working toward solidarity, 
community, and adequacy of organization,—from acci- 
dental selection to constitutional treatment of the social 
life process, which shapes or deforms the individual. 
Yet each of the stages remains significant, and each 
method has value within its natural limitations. There 
never was an age, since Christianity dawned, when there 
was an utter absence of systematic and united effort on 
behalf of neglected children. Yet in primitive condi- 
tions where there was little institutional life, the care 
of homeless waifs depended on the accident of personal 
contact with sympathetic people. 

The institutional Stage.—From medizval and Reforma- 
tion times have come down to our day the structures, 
associations, legacies, and traditions of orphan asylums, 
supported by churches, endowments, corporations, and 
governments. 

The Home-finding Phase.-—For homeless and aban- 
doned children of normal physical condition we now 
accept the principle that good homes, supervised by re- 
sponsible corporations, public or private, offer the most 
adequate form of care. 

But the home-finding plan has its limitations and 
even its perils. So far from being a panacea, it does not 
and cannot reach the great majority of neglected chil- 
dren. It can at best only pick out here and there a few 
of the utterly miserable and abandoned waifs, shelter 
them from abuse, and replant them in foster homes, 
while the crowded streets, alleys, and houses of the 
slums hardly miss them. 

In view of the limitations of efficiency in all these plans, 
revealed by modern experience, public thought has been 
directed to social care of children in their homes and 
neighborhoods. 

A little reflection upon the immensity of the task will 
convince any capable thinker of the absurdity of meeting 
the wants of the multitude of neglected children by any 
mode of transfer of responsibility. It is even a serious 
question whether we have not already gone far to en- 
feeble and corrupt the sense of parental responsibility 
by our readiness to relieve fathers and mothers of the 
weight of their duties. 

The juvenile court represents the parental function 
and duty of the community. It is educational, dis- 
ciplinary, preventive, and redemptive, never punitive. 
A dignified and fatherly judge, having at his disposal 
a corps of probation officers and the resources of homes, 
schools, and charitable associations, comes to the aid of 
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the natural parents with-all the influence of his lofty 
authority. Never was there a holier task assigned to 
a learned officer of the law than this labor of love. 
Another illustration .of direct social action upon chil- 
dren in unfavorable environments is found in the move- 
ment to utilize the play impulses of children, and trans- 
form them into educative forces. Voluntary associa- 
tions have opened ‘‘vacation schools’? to redeem the 
summer months from the curse of idleness and mischief, 


and make them fruitful as the fertile fields of the hus- 


bandmen. Perhaps it will be found that these play- 
schools show higher educational value than the conven- 
tional schools. Playgrounds have been opened, and the 
recreations of the poor children have been improved 
and ennobled. 

The Care of the Entire Community.—As we advance in 
experience, with success and failure, we get nearer to the 
truth that all these sacred, beautiful, and beneficent 
labors are incomplete and inadequate, and therefore 
alone must fail. We have been taught that if we can 
save the children the future society is safe. We have 
believed this and made it our dream. Itisadream. It 
is not true to fact. We cannot save the children apart 
from their surroundings. The children are—and, for the 
most part, must remain—organically, vitally, one’ with 
their homes and their neighborhoods. ‘The social service 
in behalf of the neglected child is a city problem, a State 
problem, a national problem, a world problem. The 
Holland dykes, constructed by the whole state, protect 
from the hungry sea both palace and hovel. All must 
help each. 

Take the testimony of an eye-witness, working in the 
most thickly populated ward of Chicago, where seventy 
thousand people are crowded within an area of some- 
thing less than one square mile. There is the highest 
death-rate; there the largest Catholic parish in the world, 
with thirty-five thousand communicants; with more than 
two hundred saloons, the public schools overcrowded, 
and the poor people, urged by conscience, loaded with 
the support of parish schools. There is not a public 
playground nor a park, and only one small branch of 
the public library. ‘‘Here then is a composite picture 
of a juvenile ‘delinquent.’ He is twelve years of age, 
one of seven people living in three rooms. ‘These rooms 
are such as can be rented for $7.50 per month. $8.67 
per week pays the rent, buys fuel, food, clothing, pays 
the parochial school fee, buys books,—in short, «provides 
for all the needs of the family.”” There is no place for 
healthy recreation. The house is crowded, dreary, un- 
inviting. Cheap and pernicious museums, with a placard 
outside, ‘‘Ladies not admitted,’ abound. 

Only those who have a conceited confidence in their 
own infallibility will pretend to prophecy what the future 
form of social control will be. We may be certain from 
experience that it will be increasingly democratic, that 
it will give free play and high rewards to exceptional 
ability, real service, and personal initiative. But we may 
also be morally certain that the future will discover better 
ways of regulating the arbitrary caprice of power, of 
making socially produced wealth contribute to commu- 
nity welfare, and of bringing to all the people all the 
essential conditions of a worthy human life. 

The generous Commercial Club of Chicago raised f225,- 
ooo for reform schools. It was good, for we need insti- 
tutions. But, when all that money is spent and the in- 
stitutions are crowded, the sixteenth ward will still be 
swarming with its thousands of half-starved, over-worked, 
uneducated, neglected children; and we are not one step 
nearer the solution of our problem, These people must 
by some means be helped to secure a higher standard 
of life, high wages, greater industrial efficiency, so that, 
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while the families will be smaller, there will be more peo- 
ple living a life fit for a human being to live. 

The neglected neighborhoods which breed wayward 
children must be lifted together to a higher level. The 
people must be the instrument of their own regeneration. 
No one measure is a panacea. The primary necessity is 
higher income for the family ; but this will not come with- 
out higher standards of life, more intelligent co-operation 
of wage-earners, more refined wants, greater industrial 
efficiency through technical education and artistic devel 
opment. 

Only higher spiritual ideals will transform adverse 
material conditions, and ideals are communicated by 
wise and social organization from the more gifted to the 
less fortunate. Our superior endowments and opportu- 
nity are our responsibility. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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For the Christian Register. 


The Mystery of Pain. 


BY ISABEL FRANCIS BELLOWS. 


On the fair brow of every human love 

God sets his mystic seal of bitter pain, 

And neither sage nor scientist can move 

The mark away, nor make it’s meaning plain. 


The Elect Souls. 


_ For many ages Providence has been fashioning a com- 
paratively few souls which shall set the pattern of what 
our race should be. They are the men and women who 
feel that something which they are is the most important 
and sacred result of the creation. Time, earth, the rise 
and fall of states, such as these are simply accidents of 
the framework in which is meant to be set and shown 
forth a soul. The rest of us who may not have at- 
tained to that beatific vision have heard rumors that we 
are souls, which we partly believe, partly doubt; have 
heard it said by our grandfathers that there was a God 
and a hereafter, and now and then devote an hour or 
two to listening to some one who says these things are so. 

The hardest and rarest of all attainments is the ability 
to stem the atmosphere of our day. When everybody, 
as now, declares that we must have certain outward 
conditions in order to find happiness, we are apt to be 
persuaded and join in the pursuit of the pot of gold at 
the foot of the rainbow. Then genuine faith languishes; 
the things which are seen are the sure ones, the unseen 
things are the figments of dreams; God and the soul are 
names only; the only immortalitv is to be printed in the 
blue book and to be received by the queen. 

And still we do not respect nor love the people for 
whose approbation we strive nearly as much as we do 
certain simpler men and women. We know that there 
are rascals and drunkards and empty brains and jeal- 
ousies and envyings among those who prosper as among 
those who are at the bottom of the social heap, perhaps 
more generally because the temptations of the flesh are 
greater, with unrestricted opportunity to gratify the flesh. 

So it frequently happens in the world’s history, as in 
individual histories, that close upon the heels of what 
is called fortune comes adversity: there is a period of 
discouragement and alarm, but it serves too as a period 
of reflection. Then comes the genuine characters; the 
serene and lovable personalities who stand out rare and 
single in the flood of the irritable, the complaining, and 
the downcast. That which feeds the mind more than 
the body; that which compels us to stop and think often, 
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as we run along our journey; which makes us look out 
into some larger world than this little stir and bustle 
of our street; which makes us stand in awe of the mys- 
tery of fate and destiny in the midst of every success,— 
that is the world of the wise and good who have found 
the door of enduring peace. ‘‘Narrow is the gate,” said 
the Master, ‘‘and few there be that enter therein.”’ 


GEORGE A. THAYER. 


The Origin of the Gospels. IV. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKE. 


BY REV. CLAYTON R. BOWEN. 


Our third Gospel gives us, what we wish the.others 
gave us, information as to why and how it was written. 
The author begins, ‘‘Forasmuch as many have taken in 
hand to draw up a narrative concerning those matters which 
have been fulfilled among us, even as they which from the 
beginning were eyewitnesses and ministers of the word 
delivered them unto us, it seemed good to me also, having 
traced the course of all things accurately from the first, 
to write unto thee in order, most excellent Theophilus, that 
thou miaghtest know the certainty concerning the things 
wherein thou wast instructed.” 

Such is his dedication, in style and phrase, such as 
was common among Greek and Roman writers of the 
period. He tells us that many have undertaken to write 
down the gospel narrative, not themselves eyewitnesses 
and helpers in Jesus’ ministry (none of the twelve, for 
example), but depending on that which was ‘‘handed 
down” by those who were thus privileged. But no one 
of the accounts seems just satisfactory to this primitive 
gospel critic: in completeness, in accuracy, and especially 
in chronological arrangement they left something to be 
desired. So he sits down to the task himself, having 
studied up the course of things with care, hoping to 
produce a version of ‘‘the gospel” better than any known 
to him, particularly in the order of the material. 

In his study, ‘‘tracing the course of all things accurately 
from the first,” what were his sources of information? 
What works did he use? Naturally the works of these 
‘‘many’’ whom he criticised, the versions of the gospel 
already written. Just so a man writing to-day a life 
of Napoleon must rély for his information on documents 
already existing, though no one of them seems _ per- 
fectly satisfactory to him. To these written sources 
our evangelist may have been able to add something 
from the oral tradition not yet written (‘‘facts now first 
published,” as a modern biographer would put it), per- 
haps something from his own memories of discourses 
by apostles or other ‘‘eyewitnesses and ministers of the 
word.” But his main sources are the writings of his 
predecessors. We saw before that chief among these 
gospel writings, those most valued as sources, were Mat- 
thew’s collection of ‘‘the Sayings” of Jesus and Mark’s 
‘‘Gospel.”” We should expect then our author to make 
especial use of these works; and this is just what he does, 
more than three-fourths of his material being taken from 
one or the other of them. 

In other words, he went to work exactly as the author 
of ‘The Gospel according to Matthew” did, though with 
a different purpose. The works of Matthew and Mark 
he uses as his chief material, fitting them into one another 
as skilfully as he can, and making such omissions, addi- 
tions, changes, and rearrangements as he feels necessary. 
The other written accounts furnish him much material, 
notably the birth stories of chapters one and two and 
a series of great parables, including that of the Prodigal 
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Son and that of Lazarus and the Rich Man. The com- 
pleted work is one-tenth longer than ‘‘Matthew” and 
two-thirds longer than Mark. The author has no argu- 
ment to bring, like the author of ‘‘Matthew,’’ nor is he, 
like him, interested to show that each detail of the nar- 
rative fulfils an Old Testament ‘‘prophecy.” He means 
simply to give as complete and orderly a picture as he 
can of the ‘‘gospel”’ of Jesus, as expressed in his life and 
words. One strong interest of the author we do, how- 
ever, find in his work,—his interest in the poor and lowly 
and despised. He feels riches and worldly station to 
be among the chief enemies of the Christian life, and 
willingness to part with them a mark of the true dis- 
ciple. The parable of Lazarus and the Rich Man is but 
one of many passages peculiar to ‘‘Luke,’’ in which hav- 
ing this world’s goods is contrasted with not having them, 
always to the advantage of the latter. This shows us 
not only something of the writer’s personality, but some- 
thing of the conditions under which Christianity, as he 
knew it, was making its way. 

In making the improved chronological order which 
he promised, our author starts out bravely by setting 
the whole narrative into its proper place in the world- 
history (ii. 2, iii. 1); but, when he comes to the body of 
the work, he is not able to improve much on Mark’s 
order. He knew, in other words, no more about the 
original order of events than what Mark told him. Oc- 
casionally he changes Mark’s arrangement so as to make 
a more telling effect, as where (iv. 16-30) he puts Jesus’ 
rejection at Nazareth at the beginning, feeling it to be 
typical of all the later course of events. But it is plain 
even in his own narrative that this order is wrong, for 
iv. 23 refers to wonders already done at Capernaum, 
although Jesus doesn’t go to Capernaum at all until 
iv. 31. Again what seem to be duplicates of the same 
story in Mark are given only once by ‘‘Iuke.’”’ For 
example, Mark vi. 45—viii. 21 is entirely passed over by 
the third evangelist, because the great miracles with 
which the section opens and closes seemed but another 
rendering of those already described in Mark iv. 35-41 
and vi. 30-44. Most of the other material of the section 
is inserted at various points elsewhere in the work. 

But perhaps most interesting among the author’s 
attempts at a satisfactory order is his arrangement of 
the ‘‘Sayings’”’ among the Mark sections. All in all, 
his arrangement is more skilful than that of the author 
of ‘‘Matthew.”” He does not often mass a group of 
separate sayings into a single long discourse, but rather 
tries to imagine under what circumstances the words 
were probably uttered, and then supplies a correspond- 
ing introductory sentence. For example, the Lord’s 
Prayer, which ‘‘Matthew” (vi. 9-13) makes a part of 
his Sermon on the Mount, is correctly seen by ‘‘Luke”’ 
not to have been part of a public discourse, but to have 
been addressed to the disciples apart. He therefore 
sketches an incident (xi. 1), such as presumably took 
place when the prayer was given. Luke ix. 51—xviii. 
14 is often called ‘‘the great interpolation,’ because it 
is a mass of material from the ‘‘Sayings’’ and other 
sources inserted bodily between Mark ix. 40 and x. 13. 
There is this material to be used, the Galilean activity 
as described by Mark is finished: the incidents plainly 
do not belong in Jerusalem, they must then take place 
on the journey from Galilee to the capital. To make 
room for them, the journey must be prolonged, and such 
. remarks, as ‘‘And he went on his way through cities and 
villages, teaching and journeying on unto Jerusalem’’ 
(xiii. 22), help to spread it over the nine chapters. But, 
for the sayings and parables and discourses of this long 
section, he provides each time a few introductory words, 
so as to give the impression of a continued narrative, 
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not of lengthy addresses, such as ‘‘Matthew” would 
have created. Sometimes his arrangement 1s a_ little 
awkward; for example, xii. 9 would be stronger if not 
followed by the first part of verse 10. Mark ill. 29 
(Matt. xii. 32) gives the correct position. So Luke xvi. 
14-18 is a series of sayings without any original connec- 
tion. But it is indeed no easy task to unite sO many 
varied narratives into one unified work; and, all in all, 
the task has been very well done. 

So much for ‘‘Luke’s” literary methods. Now who 
is he? He is, first of all, the author of the Book of Acts, 
which was to follow the ‘‘Gospel” as a sort of second 
volume in the ‘‘History of the Beginnings of Christian- 
ity,” dedicated to Theophilus. Actsi. 1 and a comparison 
of the style of the two works makes this fact certain. 
Now tradition, going back to somewhere between 175 
and 200, attributes the authorship of this double work 
to Luke, a companion of Paul during his imprisonment 
at Rome (Philemon xxiv., Col. iv. 14, 2 Tim. iv. 11), 
called the ‘‘beloved physician.” A careful study, how- 
ever, of the Book of Acts shows that it cannot be written 
by a companion of Paul. In many cases it is in direct 
contradiction to statements in his letters. The Book 
of Acts, however, has incorporated in it passages from a 
diary kept by one who was a companion of Paul (Acts xvi.- 
10-18, XX. 5-I7, Xxi. 1-18, xxvii. 1-xxviii. 16), who may 
very well have been Luke. Tradition then assigned the 
authorship of the whole work to him, much as it assigned 
the whole first Gospel to Matthew, because it incorporated 
his collection of ‘‘the Savings.’ Who the real author 
was we cannot have the least notion. From his work 
he is evidently a Gentile, unfamiliar with Palestine and 
its geography, cultured and scholarly, with much more 
historic sense than any other of the evangelists. His 
Greek is the best in all the Gospels and among the best 
in the New Testament. He frequently substitutes ele- 
gant expressions for common or vulgar words in Mark. 

As to the date of the writing, it is somewhere between 

“go and 110, in all probability: exacter reckoning is 1m- 

‘ possible. It is not even sure whether it appeared before 
or after ‘‘Matthew.”’ Certainly ‘‘Luke” was not famil- 
iar with ‘‘Matthew,” and this is perhaps best explained 
by the supposition that the two appeared at about the 
same time, in response to the same need. 

As to whether the third Gospel has suffered change 
since it was first written, it seems at least certain that 
the passages suggesting the virgin birth of Jesus are a 
later interpolation (i. 34 /. and the words ‘‘as was supposed” 
in iii. 23). The passage, John vii. 53~-viii. 11, which in 
a previous article we suggested might have been origi- 
nally in Mark, was, if so, probably copied by ‘‘Luke” 
after xxi. 36. Some MSS. have it thére now. But 
the copiers of most MSS. omitted this episode, wherever 
they found it, as not in keeping with their idea of Jesus. 

CHARLESTOWN, N.H. 


Spiritual Life. 


If we cannot live so as to be happy, let us at least live 
so as to deserve happiness.—Fichte. 


# 


Efforts, to be permanently useful, must be uniformly 
joyous,—a spirit all sunshine, graceful from very glad- 
ness, beautiful because bright.—Carlyle. 


a 


Degrees infinite there must always be, but the weak- 
est among us has a gift, however seemingly trivial, which 
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is peculiar to him, and which, worthily used, will be a 
gift also to his race forever.— John Ruskin. 


ed 


How shall we rest in God? By giving ourselves 
wholly to him. If you give yourself by halves, you can- 
not find full rest. There will ever be a lurking disquiet 
in that half which is withheld.— Jean Nicolas Grou, 


& 


Blessed is the man who has the gift of making friends, 
for it is one of God’s best gifts. It involves many things, 
but above all the power of going out of one’s self and 
seeing and appreciating whatever is noble and loving in 
another.—Thomas Hughes. 
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Every day is a fresh beginning; 
Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain, 
And, spite of old sorrow and older sinning, 
And puzzles forecasted and possible pain, 
Take heart with the day and begin again. 
—Susan Coolidge. 
an 


The great consecrations of life are apt to come sud- 
denly without warning. While we are patiently and 
faithfully keeping sheep in the wilderness, the messenger 
is journeying toward us with the vial of sacred oil to 
make us kings.—Saxe Holm. 


A Lesson from the Life of Tolstoi. 


BY REV. LEON A. HARVEY. 


No one can read the life of Tolstoi without being deeply 
impressed by his earnestness and sincerity. Born to 
wealth and station, inheriting the great estates of his 
ancestors, he received the training usual to his class. 
He had English, French, and German tutors, and in due 
course went to the university. He was carefully in- 
structed in social forms and in the ceremonies of the 
Greek Church. 

It is not strange that, where so much stress is laid on 
appearance as among the nobility of Russia, his first 
object in life was that of making a good appearance. 
His wide nose, his big hands and feet, were his despair. 
He would, he says, willingly have given all his possessions 
for a fine facé and a good form. But he did the best he 
could to overcome his deficiencies. He spent hours in 
practising the prescribed bows, in polishing his finger 
nails, in practising the art of conversation with an imag- 
inary friend. He was, in short, a modern dandy, with 
all that word implies. At the university he had no plans. 
He changed from mathematics to medicine, then to law, 
then to the Oriental languages. At the close of his course 
this fickleness and lack of application prevented him 
from taking a degree. 

He went into the army, and was an officer during the 
Crimean War. He was in the siege of Sebastopol, and 
everywhere acquitted himself creditably. His courage 
was unquestioned. He took part in killing others with- 

‘out any qualms of conscience, and did not stick at duel- 
ling. 

teenie his standards of morality were those of his 
class. He tells us that he broke every one of the Com- 
mandments, including that against murder, though by 
the latter he probably meant war and duels. He retired 
from the army, and went to live in St. Petersburg. He 
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had written ‘‘The Cossacks,” and was already famous as 
a writer. He lived in elegant lodgings, moved in the 
‘“best society,’’ and the literary men of the capital were 
his special friends. He was always considered a moral 
man,—indeed more particular than was necessary by 
the men of his class. His confession of what those years 
were is therefore a revelation of the social life of St. 
Petersburg :— 

“I cannot now recall those years,’’ he says, ‘‘without 
horror and loathing. I fought duels to slay others. I 
lost at cards, wasted my substance wrung from the sweat 
of peasants, punished the latter cruelly, rioted with 
women, and deceived men. Lying, robbery, adultery of 
all kinds, drunkenness, violence, and murder, all com- 
mitted by me, not one crime omitted; and yet I was not 
the less considered by my equals a comparatively moral 
man. Such was my life during ten years.” 

Could anything better illustrate the need of making 
clear to one’s self what life is for, of finding some worthy 
end and then working for it, than this confession of 
Tolstoi? Born into a corrupt society, he accepted its 
standards as his own, and hardly dreamed that he was 
doing wrong. 

During these years he tells us he began to write out 
of vanity, love of gain, and pride. ‘‘I followed as a 
writer the same path I had chosen as a man. In order 
to obtain the fame and money for which I wrote, I was 
obliged to hide what was good and bow down before 
what was evil. How often while writing have I cud- 
gelled my brain to conceal under the mask of indifference 
or pleasantry those yearnings for something better which 
formed the real problem of life!’ 

In 186., when Tolstoi was thirty-four, he married most 
happily and according to a much higher standard than 
that of the social life of St. Petersburg. He lived a 
noble life. He was true to his family, kind and generous 
to his dependents, establishing a school and teaching the 
peasantry himself. In the long winters he continued to 
write, giving to the world the two long and powerful 
novels, ‘‘War and Peace” and ‘‘Anna Karenina.’ Ab- 
sorbed in the happiness of family life he did not stop 
to ask whether the things he was doing were worth while. 
For fifteen years he lived on in this way,—educating his 
children, influencing and teaching the peasants, writing 
books. Loved by his family, revered by his neighbors, 
and one of the most famous men in Russia, what greater 
success could he ask? 

But there were questions which would not down, which 
went behind all this success. ‘‘Suppose I shall come to 
possess ten thousand acres and three hundred head of 
horses, what then? Suppose I become more famous than 
Gogol, Pushkin, Shakespeare, and all the writers in the 
world, what then? I found no reply.’’ In the midst of 
his success Tolstoi was in despair. He had to hide a 
cord that he saw about that he might not be tempted to 
hang himself. He ceased to carry a gun because the 
temptation to self-destruction was too great. In his 
despair he turned to men accounted wise. Solomon, 
whom he had been taught to consider the wisest of men, 
said: ‘‘All is vanity. What profit has a man of all his 
labor which he taketh under the sun? One generation 
passeth away, and another cometh; but the earth abideth 
forever. For there is no remembrance of the wise man 
more than of the fool forever, seeing that which now is 
in the days to come shall be forgotten. ... Therefore I 
hated life.’’ From the Hebrew sage he turned to Socrates, 
wisest of the Greeks. And there he found the sentence 
which the great Athenian gave his disciples when he was 
about to die: ‘The hour has arrived and we go our ways, 
I to die and you to live. Which is better God only 
knows.’ Then he turned to Buddha, the great teacher 
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of India and the Orient. Buddha said: ‘‘To live, know- 
ing that sufferings, old age, and death are inevitable is 
not possible. We must get rid of life, get rid of the 
possibility of living.’”’ And yet this Buddha began life 
as a prince, was blest with every worldly advantage. 

Thus the wisdom of Hebrew, Greek, and Hindu only 
confirmed him in his despair. What should he do? 

He had long mingled with the peasants about him, 
as their patron and teacher; but it had hardly occurred 
to him that they had anything to teach him. But now 
it occurred to him that these people, in spite of their 
ceaseless toil, were happy. They bore their suffering 
and sorrow with a patience and heroism unknown to the 
people of his own class. What was their secret? For, 
if ‘‘he was to understand the meaning of life, he must 
seek it, not amongst those who had lost their grasp on 
it, and wished to kill themselves, but among the millions 
of the living and the dead who have made our life what 
it is, and on whom now rests the burden of our life and 
their own.”’ 

As he considered the life of the peasants, their secret 
seemed to him to lie in a happy trust. ‘‘These men of 
the people live, suffer, and draw near to death in quiet 
confidence, and oftenest with joy.’’ Their secret he felt 
was faith. But by faith he did not mean the relation of 
man to God. ‘That would coie later, but the first need 
of man is faith that there is a meaning in life which makes 
it worth while. Faith in that sense is the force of life, 
and such faith he felt the peasants had. That he might 
attain it he decided to live as they lived. 

‘I began to grow attached to these men. The more 
I learned of their lives the more I liked them, and the 
easier I felt it so to live. I lived in this way during two 
years. ‘Then there came a change which had long been 
preparing in me. ‘The life of my own circle of rich and 
learned men not only became repulsive, but lost all mean- 
ing whatever. The life of the working classes, of those 
who create life, appeared to me in its true significance. . . . 
I understood that the truth had been hidden from me, 
not so much because I had erred in my reasoning, as be- 
cause I had lived the life of a parasite. 

‘“‘What then should man do? He also must gain his 
living like the animals, but with this difference, that he 
will perish if he attempt it alone: he must labor not for 
himself, but for all. When he does so, I am firmly con- 
vinced that he is happy and that his life is a reasonable 
one.” 

It is difficult for us in America to understand the sharp 
distinction which Tolstoi here makes between the work- 
ing people and the landlords, because we in America have 
as yet no leisure class. We have rich men in plenty, but 
these rich men are not devoted to leisure, but to busi- 
ness. They manage business houses, great commercial 
enterprises, mines, and railroads. But in Russia the 
wealthy and titled classes do not pretend to be business 
men. ‘They are avowedly men of leisure, as their an- 
cestors have been for hundreds of years: they are sup- 
ported by others’ toil, and are not ashamed that they 
do nothing. Tolstof then could make the distinction he 
does between those who work and those who do not. 
But the strange thing to the average American as well 
as to the Russian is that he should deliberately choose 
to be the man who toils. And yet, when we think of it, 
we all know that we should be miserable without work. 
We all know with Charles Kingsley that we should thank 
God every morning that we have something to do which 
must be done, whether we like it or not. We all know 
too that there is no other joy in life comparable with the 
joy of being useful, and the hardest thing for even the 
brave to bear is the sense of being useless. It is not 
strange that Tolstoi should find joy in work for others, 
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nor that when such work seemed foreign to his own class 
he should turn to those who accepted work for others 
as a matter of course. 

When through work for others the meaning of life grew 
clear to Tolstoi,—imperceptibly, through many changes 
of conviction and mood, not once, not twice, but hundreds 
of times, now joy and excitement, now despair,—there 
was added to this apprehension of real life the appre- 
hension of God,—not the Trinity, nor any other of those 
abstractions which only led back into the old chaos, but 
God as the very spirit of life. ‘‘A voice seemed to cry 
within me: ‘This is he without whom there is no life. To 
know God and to live are one. God is life. Live to 
seek God, and life will not be without him.’ Stronger 
than ever rose up life within me and around me, and the 
light that then shone never left me again.”’ 

Thus Tolstoi, the Russian count, became a laborer in 
the fields with the peasants, mended old shoes and made 
new ones, and helped cut the wood for his own and his 
neighbors’ fires. At first, too, he thought he must adopt 
the religion of the peasants, including all the supersti- 
tions of the Greek Church; but against this his reason re- 
belled. The sacrament was an inconceivable mystery, 
and the miracles he could not think of without denying. 
Moreover the Church seemed. to him to violate the very 
principles of brotherhood upon which his new-found 
hopes were based. He abandoned the Church, and his 
‘‘Commentary on the Gospels’? was so heretical that it 
was publicly burned. None of his best religious books 
can be published in Russia, and since his ‘‘Appeal to 
the Clergy”’ published last summer he has been excom- 
municated. We cannot wonder at this, because it is one 
of the most terrible arraignments of a religious system 
that was ever published. He arraigns the clergy for 
teaching as true New Testament miracles which are im- 
possible of belief; for picturing God as the author of Old 
Testament cruelties and even crimes; for teaching that 


salvation lies not in the improvement of one’s self, but 


by belief in his guilt, and in the salvation wrought by 
another. Atonement by the blood of an innocent per- 
son seems to him a horrible untruth. - And all these doc- 
trines, he adds, are taught by Catholics and Protestants, 
as well as by the Russian clergy. 

Thus has Tolstoi become the arch heretic of Russia, 
and because of his prominence he may be counted the 
arch heretic of the world. For his protest on the doc- 
trinal side is against orthodoxy of every type. 

Let us try now to summarize this remarkable story of 
a human soul before we pass to its interpretation. He 
began, as most of us do, with an excessive consciousness 
of his own importance. At first that consciousness took 
a very familiar form, that of concern for his personal ap- 
pearance. If he could only have a fair body, he cared 
little about his soul. He was like many a youth or 
maiden who has been possessed with the same desire. 
One may say that it is a stage in human evolution through 
which most of us pass, though in his case it took an 
acuter form than usual. Some people remain in that 
stage all their lives. That was quite impossible for 
Tolstoi. ' 

The next stage, that in which we pass from making a 
good appearance to having a good time, is also familiar. 
In that very many people remain their whole lives 
through. They do not commit the sins, all of them, 
which Tolstoi confesses were his, simply because the 
standard of society in which they move does not permit 
it; but they are devoted to selfish enjoyment exactly as 
Tolstoi was. By marriage and family life, or by the 
cares and obligations which, though unmarried, they 
are called upon to assume, their horizon may be enlarged 


and their lives purified. But their aims are still selfish, 
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They have only enlarged their interests sufficiently to 
admit the wife whom they have chosen, the children who 
are born tothem. They may be kindly and sympathetic, 
taking a sort of paternal or Lady Bountiful interest in 
others; but they have no great, moving, commanding 
interest in their fellows. They will give money which 
they can easily spare, or time when it does not interrupt 
their business; but to make any real sacrifices for those 
outside their immediate circle is quite beyond their 
reckoning. Is not that a fair picture of most of our 
lives? How many of us would be willing to give our- 
selves to some great service where we were poorly paid, 
even though we knew our fellows would be greatly 
helped? Who of us would surrender our lives with the 
devotion of a Mrs. Booth-Tucker to the prisoners and 
the poor? I do not say we are called upon to do it, for 
we may not have the power; but who of us would be 
ready to go if we were called? 

It was this limitation which Tolstoi felt, and he felt it 
the more because the traditions of his class separates 
him from the great mass of mankind. ‘The great living 
Spirit of Brotherhood, which is another name for the 
Love of God, came and knocked at the door of his life, 
and filled him at first with an awful discontent. The 
life he was living seemed so poor and narrow and un- 
satisfying that it hardly seemed worth while to live 
at all. And then, after long struggle and heartache, 
struggle against the bonds of custom and tradition, the 
vision of universal brotherhood dawned upon him not 
as an abstraction or glittering generality, but as a glorious 
and living truth which he was to take into his life. And, 
when this universal love found a place in his heart, then 
all barriers of wealth and class fell away from him; for 
all faces were bathed in its splendid and beautiful light. 

Nor is it strange that he turned most naturally to the 
peasantry, with their simple and unspoiled lives; for 
there he found the pitifulness, humility, unselfishness, 
and brotherliness which he so often missed in the titled 
and the great. Through all their ignorance there still 
shone the light of disinterested love. He would there- 
fore join their ranks that he might find the way of life 
witli them. He would adopt, if need be, their supersti- 
tions, that he might find the great gift which he felt was 
theirs. But against that his reason rebelled, and he very 
soon saw that the greatest love was not at war with the 
highest reason. He would give both place in his life. 
He found that he could reject every superstition of the 
Greek Church and still hold fast to love.. Nay, he found 
that that Church allied itself with the government, and 
was thus the tool of tyranny and oppression rather than 
the exponent of love. He would have none of it, but 
sought for a faith in which heart and head, reason and 
love, should alike have room. 

Here is the real centre of his faith, and not the doc- 
trine of non-resistance as we are so apt to think. That 
doctrine is only incidental to his teaching. Why he 
teaches it the conditions of Russia make clear. He wit- 
nessed force so long—force brutal, barbaric, awful—that 
force seems to him the very climax of evil. He has wit- 
nessed a political offender whipped by soldiers until he 
became unconscious, and then given twenty stripes more. 
He has come to believe that, if all the Russians would 
refuse to fight, the government would have to give up 
its cruelty, and there would be an end of war. When 
force was used, as it was a inmonth ago by the Russian 
government, to compel men and women to be baptized 
against their will; when twenty-five Armenian peasants 
were driven by whips into a church by a company of 
soldiers-and kept there while the priest sprinkled holy 
water upon them and baptized them into the Russian 
faith, we can understand how a man of Tolstoi’s vision 
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should think it time to try something else. Here then 
is the real secret of his doctrine of non-resistance, and 
again I say the fundamental doctrines of his faith are 
the two grand principles of Reason and Love. 

To these for the past thirty years this grand old man, 
this mighty Slav, has been as true as the needle to the 
pole. Whatever has seemed to him true he has accepted 
and proclaimed, though it threatened always to bring 
banishment, exile, prison, death, such as like offences have 
brought to multitudes of Russians. Whatever has stood 
in great Love’s way, whatever has hindered him from 
feeling at one with all mankind, he has willingly sur- 
rendered. For this cause he has quitted the social circle 
to which he was born, and become a common laborer 
in the fields and on the shoemaker’s bench. For this 
cause he eats the coarsest food, refuses to be served by 
others, and renounces every luxury to which he was 
born. For this cause he refuses to take pay for his 
writings which would yield thousands of dollars annually ; 
and, while his’ wife insists on keeping their estate for 
their children, he has himself renounced all interests 
in it. 

Here is a man profoundly in earnest, and the world 
knows it. His little tracts, circulated by the hundreds 
among the peasants and sold for a fraction of a penny, 
are bringing new visions into their darkened lives. While 
they enforce the power of love, they kindle also the light 
of reason, and are paving the way for a new day in that 
vast empire over which tyranny still holds sway. 

But his message is too great to be confined to Russia. 
In clarion tones he calls to all the world to cast off the 
faith of mere tradition, the bonds of custom, and live 
life from within. ‘‘The Kingdom of God is within You,” 
—that is the title of one of his latest and most powerful 
books. It is also the text which best interprets his life. 
But he insists that the kingdom of God is only within 
the man who has learned the way of life. That way no 
egotist or self-centred man can know, no coward or 
charlatan can find it, and from the unclean it is forever 
hid. Only he that hath clean hands and a pure heart 
can know it. And yet it is the open secret, hid often 
from the wise and prudent and revealed unto babes. 
It is the secret of a great, pure, unselfish love for man 
which issues as naturally into love of God as the plant 
looks up to the sun. ‘This message calls to men in tones 
strangely like that of the Master of long ago, saying, 
‘“‘He that seeketh his life shall lose it. but he that loseth 
his life for my sake and the gospel’s shall find it.’’ 

And this is pure religion, filling the heart with that 
peace which can come only from a sense of service, mak- 
ing life a splendid privilege, and lighting the way to a 
death which will seem but ‘‘a covered way which leadeth 
unto life.” 

Erie, Pa. 


Prayer. 


Universal Spirit, realizing that we cannot live in happy 
trust in thee unless we are trying to do our duty by our- 
selves and by each other, we would therefore drink deep 
of our reservoir of love and kindness and generous sym- 
pathy, that we may enter more into each other’s joys 
and sorrows. We would endeavor to be especially kind 
and gentle to those who are most distasteful to us. We 
would keep our minds free from all careless or wilful 
misunderstandings, and from every unkind suspicion. 
We would make our lives blessings and blest by adding 
at least a little day by day to the happiness or welfare 
of others. O Spirit, deliver us from ourselves !—Livy 
Press, 
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For the Christian Register. 
Aspirations for the New Year. 


BY 'GiiCr, U. 


To be more reverent, 
To know more truth, 
To find the secret 
Of eternal youth, 
Not to grow weary 
In doing well, 
With quiet thoughts 
Always to dwell, 
To hope in the darkness 
As well as in light, 
To walk by faith 
As well as by sight, 
To live for the Highest, 
Believe in the Best,— 
Be loving, be fearless: 
Trust God for the rest. 


Henry Demarest Lloyd.* 


BY EDWIN D. MEAD. 


In the early days of September, just as he 
was beginning here in Chicago his last strug- 
gle for the people and for justice, we were 
wandering in Switzerland, the Switzerland 
which he loved, and in some parts of Switzer- 
land where Americans do not usually go. 
We came one day to the green land of 
Appenzall, that little canton, one of three 
or four such, where the simple old fashions 
of the primitive Swiss democracy still go 
on and men transact their public business 
in the open-air, under the sky; and as, in 
the early morning hours, the car drew us 
upward thither over the hills from St. Gall, 
and we looked back over the beautiful’ val- 
ley where nestled that busy city, which was 
the cradle of Swiss culture, and whose life 
to-day pulsates so strongly, we said to each 
other, ‘“‘We know but one American who 
knows St. Gall, and that is Henry D. Lloyd.” 
All American travellers know Geneva and 
Iucerne but he alone in our circle had been 
to St. Gall and studied the institutions and 
the present energetic life of that historic 
city. 

In the last days of September, when he 
was dying here in Chicago, we, all uncon- 
scious that he had been stricken, were at 
the old city of Rouen, attending the Inter- 
national Peace Congress; and I remember 
here that we remembered there his strong 
words for the cause of the world’s peace 
and better order. Perhaps we repeated them 
to Chicago friends, for Chicago friends of 
his were there; perhaps to London friends, 
for his London friends were there. What 
the words were I do not know, and it does 
not matter. They may have been these, 
“Tf the United States were in earnest about 
putting an end to war in this world, and if 
half our politicians and half of us were not 
humbugs, the United States alone could 
bring war to an end to-morrow.” Or they 
may have been these, “The year when 
some great Christian nation says that it 
will treat as an outlaw any other nation 
which, without gravest warrant, goes to 
war, that will be the real Year One of our 
Lord.” 


*From an [address at the recent memorial meeting at 
the Auditorium in, Chicago. 
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We stopped on our way back from France 
to England in the Channel Islands; and we 
said to each other there, “We are not here 
chiefly because Jersey and Guernsey are 
beautiful, we are not here because Victor 
Hugo’s exile has made Guernsey sacred; 
we are here because on the rocks at Sakonnet 
last summer we talked with Lloyd about 
Kropotkin’s studies of the intensive agri- 
culture of these islands, and wished with 
him that we might learn more of its hopeful 
lessons for our own people.” 

And so we came to London, and there 
in the world’s capital the fateful word was 
waiting which told us of his death. But 
were we, who loved him and mourned for 
him, among strangers to him there in the 
great city? There were as many friends 
of his in London with whom we could ex- 
change sweet memories and benedictions 
as here in Chicago. When Sir William 
Mather, that great-hearted English democrat 
in whose hospitable home he loved to linger, 
said to us that he counted it a misfortune 
for any man never to have known Henry D. 
Lloyd, while to have been his friend was 
an education and a sacrament, a hundred 
of the noblest men and women of Eng- 
land would have said, ‘““Amen.”’ His in- 
fluence will go on there as it will go on 
here. 

Why do I take you thus so far from home? 
I wish to say that, for the man who loves 
progress and whose heart beats for humanity, 
Henry D. Lloyd is a part of geography, 
a part of almost every landscape that has 
promise in it. It has already been empha- 
sized that most of the conspicuous lessons 
which he brought to us Americans he brought 
from distant places It ‘was of labor copart- 
nership in England that he wrote: it was to 
New Zealand that he journeyed to prepare 
a book about a country without strikes. 
He was engaged when he died in writing 
for America of the political institutions of 
Switzerland, from which America could profit- 
ably learn so much. It was to him that 
I owed the prompting a half-dozen years 
ago to write upon the tyrannies to which 
the leaders of the workingmen of Italy were 
subjected in the days following the bread 
riots at Milan; for he was alive to them 
before I was, and furnished me with spe- 
cific information. He longed, and he pur- 
posed, to go to India, to spend a year there, 
or whatever time he must, to understand 
more clearly the situation, and come back 
and tell us better what he so deeply felt 
concerning the penalties which India and 
England are paying, as America needs 
betimes to understand, in the process of 
the domination and exploitation of one 
people by another which is “‘superior” and 
carries better guns. Day before yester- 
day, as I was leaving Boston, one said to 
me that he felt it a personal and a 
public misfortune that Lloyd had not lived 
to go to the Philippines for impressions to 
vitalize the story of these last sad years, 
which no other pen could tell so eloquently 
as his or in a way so sure to go to the heart 
of the American people. I can say to you, 
as I said to him, that Lloyd wished it were 
in his power to do that very thing. The 
Philippines, India, Australia, Italy, Switzer- 
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land, Englend, wherever wrongs: needed 
to be righted or lessons to be learned, thither 
Lloyd’s head and heart usually outran us 
all. The world was his parish; and, as 
to-day he was toiling around the corner, 
to-morrow he was on his way to the antip- 
odes. 

Above almost any man whom I have ever 
known, the true international man, Lloyd 
was equally and eminently the earnest and 
zealous patriot. I have known few men 
in whom the American heart throbbed so 
strongly. ‘I have come home,” he said 
when he came to us on his return from his 
last foreign journey, “‘a stronger American 
than ever, with a deeper sense of our oppor- 
tunity and power.” Only he who knows how 
hateful to Lloyd were the brag and swagger 
which pass for patriotism in these days 
with nine men in ten, and how quick he 
was to note and keen to expose the na- 
tional crimes and abuses which put the 
true American to shame, can appreciate 
atight the import of such words from 
him. J 

Never indeed was man more loyal or more 
chivalric. With what magnificent abandon, 
careless of all unpopularity and abuse, he 
made himself spokesman for the so-called 
anarchists here in Chicago a dozen years 
ago, when he thought that they were being 
lawlessly hanged on general principles! 
With what heroism he stood beside John 
Mitchell and the miners there in Pennsyl- 
vania all last winter! He died a martyr 
for the cause you especially emphasize to-day 
as truly as any man ever died for a great 
cause upon a battlefield. He threw him- 
self into this fight with his characteristic 
fervor and abandon when he was not fit 
for the fight, and literally died for the cause. 
It was always abandon and chivalry with 
Iloyd. When I think of the great men 
whom he loved and whose names were often- 
est on his lips,—Mazzini, Milton, Dante, 
Wendell Phillips, William Penn, Sir Harry 
Vane,—I note that they were all chivalric 
men, men with the same abandon which 
he showed in behalf of holy and commanding 
causes, the same passion for justice. I like 
to remember that he chose to make his 
summer home on the shores of Narra- 
gansett Bay, consecrated by the memories 
of that chivalric soul, Roger Williams, the 
first heroic spokesman for America and for 
the world of ‘“‘soul liberty.” 

We rejoice to claim Lloyd in the East as 
you claim him in the West. We like to 
remember in Boston that for the last three 
years he made his home with us, and that 
he chose our Harvard for his sons. He 
loved history and literature: he loved the 
things for which Boston stands. But he 
loved more—this is your proud and proper 
boast—the things for which Chicago stands; 
and he chose, with loyalty and love, to throw 
in his lot especially with this great capital 
of the West, where more.stirringly and pro- 
phetically than at any other place he felt 
that he saw American democracy in the 
making. East and West mingled in him 
more naturally and happily than in almost 
any other man whom I have known. 

“There can be no union of two,”” Emerson 
said, ‘‘where there is not first a union of 
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one.” On this fundamental teaching our 
comrade’s life laid eloquent and salutary 
accent. It is the accent necessary for these 
times. Common and disheartening indeed 
is the spectacle of the social reformer trying 
to make over the world when he has not yet 
made over himself, preaching fraternity 
and a co-operative commonwealth while 
no single personal act or word avouches 
love, tolerance, and brotherhood, but rather 
all too often selfishness, envy, prejudice, 
and hate. The inspiration of the life which 
we commemorate is that the life matched 
the gospel. The man indeed was better 
than any of his schemes or theories, noble 
and stimulating as these were. What na- 
tions need is the ethics of gentlemen,—and 
he was a gentleman. He was himself the 
prophecy of a better social order, for a com- 
munity of men like him is all we want. The 
gracious manner, the exquisite courtesy, 
the warm neighborliness, the unfailing 
thoughtfulness, the swift sympathy, the 
genius for kindness, the genius for friend- 
ship,—in a word, the character of the man, 
—how much more is this than even the great- 
ness of the reformer, to which we, sharers 
of his labors, his vision, and his hope, have 
come here to-day to witness! 


“With loving breath of all the winds his 
name 
Is blown about the world; but to his 
friends 
A sweeter secret hides behind his fame, 
And love steals shyly through the loud ac- 
claim 
To murmur a God bless you! and there 
ends.” 


A character like this, my friends, a soul 
like this, is eternal: it can never die. Was 
it Voltaire who said that, if there were in- 
deed no God, it would be necessary to in- 
vent one? A noble woman said to me that, 
though her faith in immortality was some- 
times weak, when Henry D. Lloyd died it 
was strong. It wasincredible that such a life 
as that should cease: the waste were an im- 
peachment of God’s universe. It is again 
the word of Emerson: ‘‘ What is excellent, as 
God lives, is permanent... . All great men 
find eternity affirmed in the very promise 
of their faculties. .. . Everything is prospec- 
tive, and that the world is for man’s educa- 
tion is the only sane solution of the enigma.” 
One has said to me that she felt that this 
world had finished its work of schooling for 
him whom we mourn. It may be so, but 
he surely had not finished his work of school- 
ing and service for the world. It is for us 
to take up that work and carry it on. Let 
this service be no mere service of commem- 
oration, but a service of consecration. In 
these solemn hours let the sons of this father, 
now in the morning of life, consecrate them- 
selves to the high service from which he has 
been called, and vow that their lives shall 
be given generously for humanity, as his 
was given. Let us, his friends, with a new 
baptism of his intrepid spirit, turn to the 
work he left undone, to fight more resolutely 
the things he hated and urge onward more 
persuasively the things for which he strove. 
And let this Chicago which he loved, this 
city which he died in serving, be moved by 
the memory of his;message tojstalwart,strug- 
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gle and to high ambitions, nor rest content 
until her walls are justice and her gates fra- 
ternity, and she be indeed a city of God. 


Literature, 


The Beginnings of Christianity.* 


The theological effects produced by trans- 
lators can be estimated by remembering 
the appearance in English of De Wette, 
Baur, and Pfleiderer. Such a recollection 
sharpens interest in the later stages of Ger- 
man theological science which is now mi- 
grating into English, We have had Har- 
nack’s most famous works, and now are 
promised his Mission und Ausbreitung des 
Christentums, as well as Soltan and Lob- 
stein on the ‘Birth Story” and Oskar Holtz- 
mann’s noble Life of Jesus. None of these 
exceed in importance the work of Paul 
Wernle on The Beginnings of Christian- 
ity, the first half of which appears as vol- 
ume xv. of the Theological Translation 
Library. 

Wernle is one of the younger men, a pro- 
fessor in the University of Basel. His first 
distinction was won in 1899 by a work on 
the Synoptic Problem which is the best 
existing book on the subject. The book 
had behind it that immense industry and 
mastery of the literature which character- 
izes the best German scholarship, and was 
notable for the skill and clearness of its ex- 
position of a complicated matter. In the 
summer of 1900 Wernle’s academic activity 
turned to New Testament theology, but the 
form of his lectures was not the traditional 
one. For any one who accepts the modern 
verdict on the origin of the New ‘Testa- 
ment canon the real subject is the earliest 
phases of the Christian religion, whether 
expressed in canonical or uncanonical doc- 
uments. The real method is not to con- 
strain the materials into a scheme of topics 
borrowed from later times of developed 


Aoctrinal interest, but to present the relig- 


ious character and efforts of the first ex- 
ponents of Christianity according to the 
logic of their own historic situation and aims 
and personality. In definition of the sub- 
ject and in choice of method these lectures 
are a notable advance. 

It is not certain that in other respects 
the form of the lectures was the one most 
useful for the purpose of academic training. 
Students need to be trained to a critical 
judgment by a discussion of the problems 
that are inevitable in view of the nature of 
our sources, and Wernle seems to have 
delivered a brilliant construction of results 
without disclosing the process and justi- 
fication of his views. The lectures are, 
however, an admirable piece of literature, 
capable of moulding the opinions of a wider 
circle of readers who would be repelled by 
the cautious weighings and _ balancings 
of university inquiry, and who desire a clear, 
general coristruction and such emphasis on 

*Tue Bzcinnincs or CuristiAnity. By _ Paul 
Werle. Translated by Rev. G. A. Bienemann, M.A., 
and edi! with an Introduction, by Rev. W. D. Morrison, 


LL.D. Vol. i. The Rise of the Religion, New York: 
G, P, Putnam’s Sons, pp. xvi., 389, 
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dominant points of view as will interpret 
the New Testament in their own reading of it. 
In this respect the book of Wernle is a work 
of art of the first rank. Only an experienced 
student in this field can fully appreciate 
the dexterity and effectiveness of the order 
and grouping of the material, although it 
is again an order more justified by literary 
art than by the process of scientific in- 
quiry. 

As regards German expression, Wernle is 
one of those younger Germans who write 
with acuteness and brevity and with certain 
striking qualities which show the influence 
without the diction of Lagarde and Carlyle. 
The English version is an admirable per- 
formance. ‘Translation from the German 
is often a baffling task. Even the grace and 
brilliancy of an author like Pfleiderer turn 
into ponderous and lifeless sentences in 
English. Wernle’s translator, however, 
uses a terse and idiomatic English. He 
conveys the nervous energy of the German, 
and uses a freedom which reproduces not 
simply the meaning, but the tone and temper 
and gait of the original. The errors are 
a negligible quantity. 

What, then, of the substance of the book? 
Wernle gives in bold outline the character 
and the message of Jesus. He discrimi- 
nates the spirit and essential meaning which 
makes Jesus supremely significant in his- 
tory from the inadequate, imperfect, and 
transient form of his ideas where they were 
conditioned by contemporary history. The 
treatment of the Messianic ideas is of strik- 
ing interest. Passing to the Apostolic age, 
Wernle exhibits the new life of moral energy 
and religious exaltation due to the spirit 
of Jesus, and discriminates this from the 
theological apologetic of Paul and from the 
borrowed apocalyptic tradition of the author 
of the Book of Revelation. 

Nowhere has so much emphasis been laid 
on the fact that Christianity in its primi- 
tive essence was the religion of laymen, 
and that it involved an emancipation from 
the constraints of theology. This is used 
with some passion of conviction as an indi- 
rect polemic against the present-day the- 
ological constraint laid upon the historical 
spirit which is religiously loyal to the sim- 
plicity of the gospel of Jesus at the expense 
of ecclesiastical correctness. Wernle re- 
nounces ‘‘that false reverence for formule, 
symbols, rites, and institutions in which 
the free word of God is imprisoned and 
fossilized. He who does not completely 
reject the false can never find room in his 
heart for the true.’’ One of the most not- 
able features of the book is its exposi- 
tion of Paul’s emotional, personal relig- 
ion and its contrast with the practical 
and temperate type of religion evidenced 
in Jesus. Wernle touches here a divisive 
factor quite as important as creedal differ- 
ences. One who knows from New England 
history the contrast of two types of piety 
in the Edwardsean and ‘‘Arminian”’ circles 
will read with interest the pages which quietly 
protest against the traditional exaltation 
of Paul’s emotional experience as the normal 
type of religion. ‘“‘Our task to-day is to 
bring into the foreground Jesus’) own per- 
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sonal religion, and to hold this up as a warn- 
ing to our age.” 

The work is rich in suggestion on every 
page, and ought to be diligently studied 
by every minister and every layman. 


THE NATURE OF GOODNESS. By George 
H. Palmer. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.10 net.—‘‘ Book, sir, 
book!” We have one here, and no mis- 
take. Our current literature seems often 
an immense lottery, chiefly blanks, but with 
now and then a prize scattered in. This 
volume is one of the prizes; and we feel 
fairly rewarded for the many nothings we 
have drawn, as we linger over its riches. 
And yet what a simple affair it is! We 
suppose it must have been studiously written, 
but it seems just a strong man’s talk. It 
lacks nothing of grace, yet impresses us 
as the spontaneous out-giving of a richly 
stored and thoroughly disciplined mind. 
The volume is a brief ethical treatise upon 
goodness,—a word which we use in so many 
different senses and in such indiscriminate 
fashion. What is goodness? Who will 
answer offhand, in terms that shall cover 
the various senses in which he daily em- 
ploys it? As our author felicitously says, 
“We know so much about it that we do 
not understand it.’’ The first two chapters 
are devoted to analysis and definition: 
“dull defining chapters,” the author calls 
them,—an account of them which no reader 
will ratify. ‘‘Defining” they are, but of 
all things they are not ‘“‘dull.”’ In the final 
result he defines goodness in terms of ‘‘func- 
tion in the construction of an organism.” 
“When we ask if any being, object, or qual- 
ity is good, we are really asking how organic 
it is, how much it contributes of riches or 
solidity to some whole or other.” ‘This 
will stand the test of much thinking; but 
it is equally true of a horse and his rider, of 
a pudding and its eater, of things, that is, 
and of persons. And in looking for an ethi- 
cal standard the peculiar nature of persons 
as distinguished from things asks recog- 
nition. Persons as contrasted with things 
are self-conscious, and the author proceeds 
with one of the clearest and most sugges- 
tive analyses of self-consciousness that it 
has been our privilege to meet. The good- 
ness he is seeking is that peculiar to the or- 
ganism whose elements are thus laid before 
us. But self-consciousness is not the only 
important feature of the nature whose ethi- 
cal guidance is here taken in hand. There 
are also self-direction and self-development, 
and to each is given a luminous chapter. 
Steps we cannot follow: the argument we 
have not space to epitomize. The goal to 
which self-direction should strive, the crown 
which self-development should seek to win, 
the goodness distinctive and supreme of 
a self-conscious nature is self-realization. 
This view is common enough among ethical 
philosophers at the present time, but it is 
brought before us here with a cogency and 
freshness that make it almost new. One 
who will know the broad application and 
profound import of this principle may turn 
to these pages. While, however, we think 
upon self-realization, there_.comes before 
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us self-sacrifice. At the first glance they 
look mutually exclusive. In self-realization, 
some may say, there can be no sacrifice: 
in self-sacrifice self is effaced, not realized. 
But “whosoever will save his life shall lose 
it, and whosoever will lose his life for my 
sake shall find it.’ Does this summon to 
an unpractical devotion, or may we employ 
it in the guidance of human life? The au- 
thor, in one of the richest of his chapters, 
shows the way of self-sacrifice to be the way 
of self-realization, the shrinking from it 
the way of self-defeat and humiliation. Few 
writers have ever illustrated this view more 
clearly or urged it more persuasively. We 
accept it with no unwilling mind. The 
man who will not sacrifice for his family, 
the neighbor for his neighbor, the well-to-do 
for the suffering, the citizen for his munic- 
ipality or state, is not self-realizing, but 
self-debasing. A rational life could not 
possibly be so ordered. We old-fashioned 
folk, however, find it not easy to part com- 
pany with all old-fashioned ideas even under 
the spell of a teacher who is so wise. The 
question ‘presses, Can we safely put self- 
sacrifice at the disposal of self-realization 
in the great crises of life? Can it be made 
to explain the great heroisms and renuncia- 
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cism, there is candor in its tone.. 
good reason it occasioned some little flutter 
among orthodox believers when they first 
saw its pages. 
ever, if the attitude of thought makes de- 
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seventy college professors, besides many 
distinguished authors, divines, reformers, 
and financiers. In addition to the names 
of these eminent men there are printed 
sketches of their lives, which taken together 
make a continuous history of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, and New Jersey. 
Thousands of persons will find in it their 
family record; and the book will be demanded 
by libraries, historical societies, and gene- 
alogists. Two volumes, 16mo, in buckram. 
Price, the set, $20. Address all orders to 
Murray E. Poole, Ithaca, N.Y. Make all 
checks and drafts payable to E. M. Treman. 


ONE RELIGION, MANY CREEDS. By Ross 
New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.—This book was offered to the 
public rather more than a quarter of a cen- 


tury ago, and reflects the more cultivated 
type of anti-orthodoxy of that time. 
learned book, it is carefully and interestingly 


It isa 
written, and, while very searching in its criti- 
With 
It may be doubtful, how- 


In 


mand for a third edition at this time. 
the last twenty-five years both orthodox 
and liberal have come to the suspicion that 
there are things in heaven and earth not 
dreamed of in their philosophy; and the 
former is likely to look upon it as heresy 
out of date, the latter as truth behind the 
times. The one will hardly dread it as an 
enemy, the other will not greatly value it 
as a friend. Here and there it will find 


tions of history? Can we think it directed 
Winkelried in his selfimmolation at Sem- 
pach? Can Luther’s defiance be changed 
to ‘‘Here I stand, I can do no otherwise: 
so I realize myself” without violence to its 
meaning? ‘These crises carry our thought 
to somewhat beyond self-realization, to a 
“voice without reply” that directs to self- 
realization and to self-sacrifice alike by its 


sovereign imperative. There are two other 
chapters in the volume, “ Nature and Spirit,” 
and ‘‘The Three Stages of Goodness,” lumi- 
nous and noble like the rest. At the close 
of each chapter there are given numerous 
references to other writers on the like themes 
which the student should find very useful. 
Of course the author’s name will commend 
the volume to those especially interested 
in ethical problems. All ministers should 
ponder it, and the reading circle who will 
gain access to some of the more fundamen- 
tal features of latter-day ethics could hardly 
select a more companionable or a_ safer 
guide. 


Five CoLonraL FamILigs. By Ebenezer 
Mack Treman and Murray Edward Poole, 
D.C.L., LL.D., President’of the American 
Genealogical Society.—This account of the 
families Treman, Tremaine, Truman, Mack, 
Dey, Board, and Ayres is a record which 
suggests incredible industry and research. 
It contains over two thousand pages and 
many thousands of names. By way of 
descent or intermarriage it includes thou- 
sands of families, with eminent men in 
many professions from Charles Chauncy, 
second president of Harvard. College in 
1638, down to ex-Governor Crane of Massa- 
chusetts. There are one hundred and fif- 
teen pages of illustrations, with sketches of 
many eminent men, including a Vice-Presi- 
' dent of the United States, nine United States 
Senators, eleven governors, three cabinet 
‘officers, one justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, thirteen college presidents, 


New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
net.—This is a story of Revolutionary times, 


a sympathetic reader, but by the public at 
large it seems to us likely to be met with 
respectful indifference. 
sympathetic introduction by Charles Voy- 
sey. 


It has a: brief and 


FREE, Not Bounp. By Katrina Trask. 
$1.10 


in which General Burgoyne, Madame Rie- 
desel, and other historical characters enter; 
but the main interest is wholly that of grad- 
ually developing character. Elizabeth re- 
fuses to be bound by the strict theology and 
“‘Cotton Mather moods” of her husband. 
As a loyal, peace-loving English girl she 
dreads and opposes the war, and as a faith- 
ful wife she demands sympathy and under- 
standing rather than marital duty. On the 
other hand David’s theology, patriotism, 
and love seem to unite to torture him; and 
the skill of the writer is shown by the even 
balance which she holds between the two, 
making both sides clear, and by the incidents 
that lead up to the harmony and adjust- 
ment inherent in the nature of the affection 
between them. The situations are relieved 
by humor, and the story is well written. 


Tue Hawiapay Case. By Burton E. 
Stevenson. New York: Henry Holt & Co.— 
This is a detective story. It is written with 
more literary skill than commonly goes into 
work of this kind. A man is killed under 
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such circumstances that his only daughter 
is suspected of the crime, and circumstantial 
evidence seems conclusive. Of course she 
is not guilty, but it takes a long time to 
prove her innocence; and, when the proof 
comes, it involves circtimstances so improb- 
able that no one could by any possibility 
ferret out the secret of the crime with the 
evidences which at first came to the knowl- 
edge of those concerned. Finally the deep 
plot is unravelled by aid of experiences as 
remarkable as the original crime. 


HEARTSEASE AND RUE. By Heloise Soule. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger.—It is a little 
unfortunate that Miss Soule should have 
selected a title identical with that of one of 
Lowell’s most charming volumes, for the 
suggested comparison is rather trying for 
her. Taken by themselves, however, her 
verses are not without charm, and they are 
distinctly meritorious as being free from 
technical defects. Perhaps the most grace- 
ful piece in the book is the first, “The Song 
of a Shell.” Certainly, the strongest, ex- 
cept for an unlucky flaw in the last line, is 
“Sisyphus.” 


THE APEX. By Thomas B. Gould. Bos- 
ton: Richard G, Badger.—This book pre- 
sents an almost pathetic picture of a simple, 
humble, reverent spirit, grappling blindly 
with the complex problems of modern life 
and scientific thought. We do not imag- 
ine that any one who is involved in similar 
difficulties will get much real light or help 
from Mr. Gould; but no one can fail to ad 
mire the earnestness and purity of his tone 
of mind. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Week's Exchange is a little paper 
published by Arthur S. Fay of Princeton, 
Mass. It is a local weekly for the purpose 
of scattering among the people thoughts 
on religion, temperance, and purity. 


People who care to know how a practical 
naturalist lives and works should read ‘‘Our 
Naturalist at Home,” which is the story of 
the daily life of a lover of animals and birds, 
and appears in the Woman's Home Com- 
panion for January. 


Every Day English, a book of language 
lessons for intermediate grades, arranged by 
Jean Sherwood Rankin and published by 
the Educational publishing Company, has 
received the highest commendation from 
noted educators for its treatment of the 
principles of language use for children. 


A new and revised edition of Manhood’s 
Morning, written by Joseph Alfred Conwell 
and now in its fifteenth thousand, has heen 
issued by the Vir Publishing Company of 
Philadelphia. It is a series of chapters to 
young men which insist strongly on the im- 
portance of the years between fourteen and 
twenty-eight, and deal plainly, if not pro- 
foundly, with the problems that confront 
them, Mr, Conwell has much to say about 
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the evil and temptation in the world; and 
his arguments for temperance, purity, and 
energetic action are presented earnestly and 
conscientiously. 


Dow’ts for Mothers (lee & Shepard, 50 
cents net) contains some first-rate advice 
put in concise and forcible form. A mother 
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MORE NEW TRACTS 
LIBERAL, CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
By SAMUEL A. ELrot, D.D. 


Pamphlet Series. No. 6. 


must be careful to take it in instalments as} An address at the second International Coun- 
needed; for it covers practically all the years | cil of Unitarian and Other Liberal Religious 


from infancy to maturity, concluding with 
“don’ts” applicable to the treatment of 
daughter-in-law or son-in-law. If one tries 
to extract all its wisdom at one or two read- 
ings, she wil: end by realizing through per- 
sonal experience the wisdom of the saying, 
“Don’t say don’t.”” Nearly every precept, 
however, contains solid common sense, 
which if heeded will make brighter nurseries 
and better trained children. 


Lessons wn Physics, by Lothrop D. Hig- 
gins, provides a thorough course in physics 
for schools which offer little or no labora- 
tory work. Simple experiments are de- 
scribed from time to time, to be performed 
at the teacher’s discretion; but principles 
are explained mainly by references to famil- 
jar phenomena. Successive chapters on 
matter, fluid pressure, motion, and force, 
heat, sound, light, and electricity, and a 
short study of chemistry are put together 
with simplicity and clearness, with the 


central aim to give the student an intimate 


knowledge of the physical manifestations 
of our*common, daily life. The book is 
published by Ginn & Co. 


Literary Notes. 


Dr. Samuel M. Crothers, author of The 
Gentle Reader, recently issued by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., is writing the Life of Lowell 
for the American Men of Letters Series. 


The Pope bicycle daily-leaf calendar 
noticed in last week’s Register is free at the 
Pope Manufacturing Company’s stores, or 
may be obtained by sending five two-cent 
stamps to the Pope Manufacturing Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


The Double Harvest 


AND 


OTHER SERMONS 


By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK, 


Minister of the Second Unitarian Society in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


PRICE $1.00 


For sale by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street Boston, Mass, 


Thinkers and Workers, Amsterdam, Holland. 


THE GROWTH OF PRACTICAL 
RELIGION 


By Hon. CARROLL D. WRIGHT 
4th Series. No. 147. 


‘An optimistic presentation of the evidences of 
the growth of a true religious spirit at the 
present time. 


OPEN INSPIRATION VERSUS A 
CLOSED CANON AND IN- 
FALLIBLE BIBLE 


By Rev. CHARLES WILLIAM PEARSON 


Ath Series. No. 145. 


The tenacious clinging to old out-worn dogmas 
concerning the Bible only closes the pathway 
to new truth, and brings just criticism upon 
those who should. be foremost in seeking 
spiritual light wherever and whenever it may 
be found. 


A TMAN’S RIGHT TO HAPPINESS 
By Rev. CHARLES EDWARDS PARK 
4th Series. No. 146. 


Every man has a right to happiness — when he 
has earned it; and the way of earning it is 
the way of real living, of earnest effort, of true 
growth and true self-cultivation. 


Please order by Series and Number. 


Publication Department 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-ninth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 


is printing in the usual form for the season of 1903-1904. 


Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 


fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


1. The Infinity of Man. 
2. A Positive Religion. 
3. Education and Religion. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - 7 - Boston 
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The Home. 
What the Toys said. 


The Hobby Horse said, 
As he shook his head, 
“It’s a long, long way to go 
O’er the white snow’s foam 
To the Little Boy's home; 
But I hear the tin horns blow, 
And must race away till I’m out 0’ breath 
To the Little Boy who will ride me to death! ” 


And the Toy Drum said, 
“V’ve a hardened head, 
And away on my sticks I’ll go 
From this icy dome 
To the Little Boy’s home; 
I can beat my way through the snow,— 
Away ! away! till I’m out o’ breath, 
To the Little Boy who will beat me to death! ” 


And the Toy Doll said, 
As her gold-crowned head 
Shone over the wintry snow, 
“To the Little Girl 
Of the golden curl 
In a fairy coach I’ll go,— 
Far, far away, till I’m out o’ breath, 
To the Little Girl who will kiss me to death! ” 


But the Elephant said, 

“Tf that way I’m led, 
And they treat you all so bad, 

I tell you now 

That there’ll be a row, 
And they’ll wish they never had! 
For I’ll pack them all in my trunk, ycu see, 
And lock it, and throw away the key!”’ 

—A tlanta Constitution. 


How Hazel was Initiated. 


“Now, Hazel, we're ready,” said Rose, 
after the dinner dishes had been washed and 
the children’s time was their own. Hazel 
submitted meekly to the blindfolding process, 

Rose led her through the woodshed and 
out of doors—Hazel knew that by the rush 
of soft air that met her face—and away, 
somewhither. At last she was helped to 
climb a ladder: Chi’s hand grasped hers, and 
she felt the flooring under her feet. Then 
she was left without support of any kind, 
not daring to move. 

“Guess we'll have the roll-call first,’ 
said Chi solemnly. There was not a sound 
to be heard except now and then a rush of 
wings and the twitter of swallows. 

“Molly Stark.” 

“Here,” said Rose. 

“Markis de Lafayette.” 

“Here,” from March. 

““Marthy Washin’ton.”’ 

“Present,” said Cherry, forgetting she 
was not in school. Budd snickered, and the 
president called him to order. 

“Fine of two cents for snickerin’ 
meetin’.”” Budd looked sober. 

“Ethan Allen.” 

“Here,”’ said Budd in a subdued voice. 

“Old Put,—Here,” said Chi, addressing 
and answering himself. ‘“‘Now, Markis, 
read the by-laws.” 

“Number One.—We pledge ourselves not 
to be afraid to tell the truth. 

“Number Two.—We pledge ourselves to 
be afraid to tell a lie. 

““Number Three.—We pledge ourselves to 
try to help others whenever we can, wher- 
ever we can, however we can, as long as ever 
we can. 
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“Number Four.—We, as American boys 
and girls, pledge ourselves never to play the 
coward nor to disgrace our country.” 

“Molly Stark, unfurl the flag,” said Chi. 

Hazel heard a rustle as Rose unrolled the 
banner of soft red, white, and blue cambric. 

“Put Old Glory round the candidate’s 
shoulders,’’ commanded the president. And 
Hazel felt the soft folds being draped about 
her. 

“There now, Lady-bird, you’re dressed 
as pretty as you're ever goin’ to be: it don’t 
make a mite of difference whether you're 
the empress of Rooshy or just plain every- 
day folks. ’N’ now you’ve got that rig on, 
we're ready to give you the hand of fellow- 
ship. Markis, you have the floor.” 

“What name does the candidate wish to 
be known by?” asked March with due grav- 
ity. Then, forgetting his réle, he added, 
“You must take the name of some woman 
who has been just as brave as she could 
be.” : 

Hazel, feeling the folds of the flag about 
her, suddenly recalled her favorite poem of 
Whittier’s. 

“Barbara Frietchie,’’ she said promptly 
and firmly. 

The various members shouted and cheered 
themselves hoarse before order was restored. 

“What'd I tell you, Budd?” said Chi tri- 
umphantly. Then there was another shout, 
for Chi had broken the rules in speaking 
thus. 

“Two cents’ fine!’ shouted Budd, “for 
speaking out of order in meeting.” ° 

“Sho! I forgot,” said Chi humbly. 
proceed.” 

“Do you, Barbara Frietchie, pledge your- 
self to try to keep theSe by-laws?” 

“Ves,” said Hazel, but rather tremu- 
lously. ’ 

“Well, then, we'll put you to the test. 
Molly Stark will extend the first hand of 
fellowship to Barbara Frietchie— No, hold 
out your hand, Hazel, way out: don’t you 
draw it back that way.” 

“T didn’t,” retorted Hazel. 

“Yes, you did, I saw you!” 

“You didn’t, either.” 

Sy dids” 

“You didn’t.” 

“T did too.” 

“He didn’t, did he, Chi?’ said Hazel, 
furious at this charge of apparent timidity. 

“JT don’t believe you drew it back even if 
March does think he saw you,” said Chi, 
pouring oil both ways on the troubled waters, 
‘ON’ TI never thought ’twas just the thing 
for a boy to tell a girl she was a coward be- 
fore she’d proved to be one, specially if he 
belongs to this society.”’ 

The Marquis de Lafayette hung his head 
at this rebuke, but in the action his cocked 
hat of black and gilt paper lurched forward 
and drew off with it his white cotton-wool 
wig. Budd and Cherry, forgetting all rules, 
fines, and sense of propriety, rolled over and 
over at the sight; Rose sat down shaking 
with laughter, and even Chi lost his dig- 
nity. 

“T wish you would let me see or do some- 
thing,” said Hazel plaintively, when she 
could make herself heard. 

“?Tain’t fair to keep Hazel waiting so,” 


“Well, 
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declared Budd. And the president called 
the meeting to order again. 

“Put out your hand, Hazel,’”’ said Rose. 
“Now, shake.” 

Hazel grasped a hand, cold, deathly cold, 
and clammy. ‘The chill of the rigid fingers 
sent a corresponding shiver down the length 
of her backbone, and the goose-flesh rose 
all over her arms and legs. She thought she 
must shriek; but she recalled Chi’s words, 
set her teeth hard, and shook the awful thing 
with what strength she had, never uttering 
a sound. 

“Bully for you, Hazel! I knew you'd 
show lots of pluck,” cried Budd. 

“Got grit every time,’’ said Chi proudly, 
“‘Now let’s have the other test and get down 
to business. Guess all three of you’ll have 
to have a finger in this pie. Hurry up, 
Marthy Washin’ton!’ Cherry scuttled down 
the ladder, and in a few minutes labored, 
panting, up again. 

“What did you bring two for?” demanded 
Budd. 

“Cause March said ’twould balance me 
better on the ladder,” replied Cherry inno- 
cently. At which explanation Chi laughed 
immoderately, much to Cherry’s discom- 
fiture. 

“Now, Hazel, roll up your sleeve and hold 
out your bare arm,” said the Marquis. Hazel 
obeyed, wondering what would come next. 


“Here, Budd, you hold it. All ready, 
Cherry 2” 

“Ye-es—wait a minute. Now it’s all 
right.” 


“This we call burning in the society’s 
brand,—N. B. B. O. 0.” The voice of the 
Marquis was solemn, befitting the occasion. 

Hazel drew her breath sharply, uncertain 
whether to cry out ornot. There wasa sharp 
sting across her arm, as if a hot curling-iron 
had been drawn quickly across it. Then a 
sound of sizzling flesh, and the odor of broiled 
beefsteak rose up just under her nostrils. 

There was a diabolical thud of falling flat- 
irons. Rose tore the bandage from Hazel’s 
eyes, and the bewildered candidate for mem- 
bership, when her eyes grew somewhat 
wonted to the dim light, found herself in 
a corner of the loft in the barn, with the 
elegant figure of the Marquis in cocked hat, 
white wig, yellow vest, blue coat, and yellow 
knee-breeches dancing frantically around 
her; Ethan Allen in white woolen shirt, red 
yarn suspenders, and red, white, and blue 
striped trousers, turning back-hand somer- 
saults on the hay; Chi standing at salute 
with his great-great-grandfather’s Revo- 
lutionary musket, his old straw hat deco- 
rated with a tricolor cockade; and Cherry in 
a white cotton-wool wig, a dark calico dress 
of her mother’s and a white neckerchief, 
flat on the floor beside two six-pound flat- 
irons. 

A piece of raw beef on a tin pan, some bits 
of ice, and a kid glove stuffed with ice and 
sawdust lay scattered about. They told the 
tale of the initiation. 

“Three cheers for Barbara Frietchie!”’ 
shouted Budd, as he came right side up. 
The barn rang with them. 

“Now we'll give the right hand of true 
fellowship,” said Chi, rapping with the butt 
of his musket for order, 
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Rose gave Hazel’s hand a squeeze. “I’m 
so glad you’re to be one of us,” she said 
heartily. And Hazel squeezed back. 

March came forward, bowed low, and said, 
“TI apologize for my distrust of your pluck,” 
and held out his hand with a look in the 
flashing gray eyes that was not one of mock- 
ery. 

Budd gripped with all his might, Cherry 
shook with two fingers, and Chi’s great hand 
closed over hers as tenderly as a woman’s 
would have done. This was Hazel’s ini- 
tiation into the Nobody’s Business But Our 
Own Society —M. 2. Waller, in ‘A Daugh- 
ter of the Rich” (Little, Brown &% Co., Boston). 


A Little Knight. 


Not to look at. No. He looked rather 
funny as he laboriously climbed the tram- 
car steps; for his legs were very short and 
he could get no help from his hands, for 
one carried his school-books and the other 
held something squeezed up tight. 

But the conductor knew him well and 
helped him up; and he appeared in the door- 
way smiling broadly at the passengers, who 
all smiled back into the round, freckled face 
with such a mere button of a nose that it 
looked as if it had been pounded in. 

A little friend of his, who had evidently 
been crying, was sitting in the other end 
of the car, and the little knight made his 
way up to where she was sitting. 

is Hullo, Jenny!” he said, in his cheerful 
voice. 

“O John,” said Jenny, with a little catch 
in her voice, “I’ve lost my money, I think, 
down here on the floor! And now I can’t 
go to the show. I’ve looked and looked 
for it.” 

“Can’t you get another?” asked John 
anxiously, looking sharply at the floor. 

“No. We are such a big family, you see, 
end I am in the middle of it. And people 
in the middle of families, I don’t think, 
ever get extras. “They always take what’s 
left.” 

“Yes, I’ve noticed that,” said John. “I’m 
in the middle too, and things are always 
too big or too little for me. I got six- 
pence running on an errand for grandma,” 
he added, opening up his squeezed-up hand 
and showing the moist bit of silver which 
meant so much to him. “I say, Jenny,” 
he added heroically, ‘‘you take mine. Girls 
care more about things than—than—hboys.” 

But Jenny was proof against this temp- 
tation. “She shut her eyes and shook her 
head hard. ‘No, indeed, I won’t take yours,” 
she said firmly. ‘‘I guess I know about 
boys and shows. I’ve saved this money 
for the longest time, and I was so glad when 
the man said the school-children could come 
for sixpence. But now” — 

The tears were coming again, and John 
dropped down to look for the coin. 

He hunted for some minutes; and a sharp- 
eyed woman saw him drop his coin down 
in the straw, then pick it up. Then he rose 
up. 

‘Here you are, Jenny!” he said. 

“O John, thank you!” cried Jenny beam- 
ing. ‘‘I never can find things.” 
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When they got off at the schoolhouse, the 
sharp-eyed woman got off, too. 

And that may have explained the fact 
that John’s teacher at recess handed him 
a square envelope. In it was a ticket to 
the show, a bright silver sixpence, and a tiny 
slip of paper on which was written, ‘For 
the good knight, John.” John did not 
understand that very well: the only knight 
he knew much about was a disagreeable 
time of day connected with bedtime. But 
he understood the money and ticket very 
well; and he beamed like a small, freckled 
sun, as you do when you are young and in 
the middle of a family and delightful things 
happen.—-Youth’s Companion. 


Good-night. 


What do I see in baby’s eyes? 
So bright! so bright! 

I see the blue, I see a.spark, 

I see a twinkle in the dark. 
Now shut them tight. 


What do I see in baby’s eyes? 
Shut tight! shut tight! 
The blue is gone, the light is hid ; 
T’ll lay a soft kiss on each lid. 
Good-night! good-night! 
— Selected. 


Jack and the Iceman. 


When Jack was a puppy, the iceman one 
day, when delivering the ice, kicked him be- 
cause he gotin the way. Of course while Jack 
was small he could only slink out of sight 
when the man appeared each day; but our 
dog soon grew large, and one day, after 
Jack had “‘grown up,” his old enemy came 
to deliver ice, whereupon Jack rose and 
growling refused him admittance. It was 
necessary for one of our family to call the 
dog off before the iceman could enter. 
What is stranger still that iceman—who 
kicked Jack when he was a puppy—went 
away, and was gone a long time. After 
several years he returned to our part of the 
city, and one evening he walked down the 
street on which our house is located. When 
he was still several blocks away, Jack, who 
was lying on the piazza, waked from his sound 
sleep and dashed down to the gate. We 
wondered what ailed the dog—what made 
him so angry—until we saw the iceman 
sauntering along. There stood Jack on 
the sidewalk in defiant attitude, and, well 
—our dog just would not let that man pass 
by on our side of the street. So the man, 
quite frightened, crossed the street and 
went his way. As our street is the only one 
this man can traverse to reach his home he 
is obliged every time he passes to walk on 
the opposite side, no matter how muddy 
the centre of the street is. 

A curious and for us at times distressing 
phase of the situation is that Jack’s dislike 
of icemen is universal. In fact, sometimes 
in the summer we are without ice for a whole 
day because Jack will not let the iceman 
enter the yard. He is so large and looks so 
fierce that the courage of the iceman melts 
away. 

And yet Jack is very loving and gentle to 
our family, being especially fond of my 
young brother, Frank. When Frank goes 
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swimming, he always takes Jack along. 
One day my brother thought he would swim 
under water, so Jack would think he was 
drowning, and see what the dog would do. 
He found out. When Frank disappeared, 
Jack plunged in after him, and, as my broth- 
er’s only garment was a pair of swimming 
trunks, the dog couldn’t get a good hold; 
and, before Frank could rise to the surface 
and make Jack understand that he did not 
need assistance, his back had been pretty 
badly scratched by the dog’s nails.—Colwm- 
bus Dzaspatch. 


In a Nutshell. 


An old Hindu once said to his son:— 

“Bring me a fruit of that tree, and break 
it open, and see what is there.” 

The son did so, and replied, ‘‘Only some 


| small seeds.” 


“Break one of them,’ continued the 
father, ‘‘and tell me what you see?” 

“Nothing, my lord,” answered the boy. 

““My child,” said his father, “‘where you 
see nothing there dwells a mighty tree.” 


“How does Charlie like going to school?” 
kindly asked the visitor of a little six-year- 
old boy. ‘Oh, I like goin’ well ’nough,” 
replied the latter, “‘but I don’t like stayin’ 
worth a cent.” 


In his droll old book, “Travels in England,”’ 
Misson writes: ‘Every family against Christ- 
mas makes a famous pye which they call 
Christmas Pye. It is a great nostrum the 
composition of this pasty, it is a most learned 
mixture of neats’ tongues, chickens, eggs, 
sugar, raisins, lemon and orange peel, and 
various kinds of Spicery.” 


The King or Lord of Misrule was a most 
potent sovereign while his reign lasted. It 
lasted through the yule holidays. He de- 
vised and controlled the maddest, merriest 
frolics England ever saw. Like the fool, or 
jester, he died in almost medieval times, and 
the end of the nineteenth century knows 
him not. 


You pay five 
times ‘too much 
for lamp-chim- 
neys. 

Buy good ones. 

MacBETH. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 
chimneys. 

Do you want the Index? Write me. 


MaAcseTH, Pittsburgh. 
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Good News. 


Side Streets. 


Some days the faces in the street 
Are clouded all, and dull; 

And, near or far, not one I see 
To call it beautiful. 


Oh, heavy, heavy is my heart ; 
And is the spirit blind, 

That I am stricken with a doubt, 
Because of human kind? 


Until I rest my looks upon 
Some cart-horse standing by, 
With patient forehead, weary mane, 
And unreproachful eye. 


And kiss him on the brow I do! 
Because I have a mind 

To thank him just that he will be 
So beautiful and kind. 


—Josephine Preston Peabody. 


Public Opinion. 


The impression is quite widely extended 
among ignorant people that, on the moment 
when statesmen have arrived at an important. 
conclusion, they send to the nearest news- 
paper correspondent the revelation of all 
the secrets of their heart, with the earnest 
wish that they may be laid before the public 
on the next morning. 

This belongs to the same impression, 
widely circulated, under which a newspaper 
correspondent acted at the beginning of the 
Spanish War. The gentleman to whom 
he addressed his question was an officer of 
high standing in Washington, and met the 
correspondent in the street. The news- 
paper man seriously asked him to tell him 
where the torpedoes were to be laid in the 
Potomac River which were to obstruct the 
* passage of the foreign squadron if it should 
attack Washington. He really supposed 
that the officer in charge of this business 
would be pleased to have the information 
given to the world in the Pennacook Adviser, 
or whatever other journal he represented. 

It might be said in passing that the direc- 
tors of the press in general favor such an 
impression by affecting omniscience. But 
the truth is that statesmen are as silent 
as they always were, and that they can do 
their business without washing their linen, 
either dirty or clean, in presence of the 
public. It is perhaps worth while once in 
a year to suggest a certain caution to readers, 
particularly when they read information 
which they are told is unknown to the rest 
of the world. A salient “and satisfactory 
illustration of the need of such caution was 
in the accounts printed daily from China 
at the time of the Boxer insurrection. The 
author of these fictions said squarely, after 
the thing was over, that the American public 
wanted lies, and that, if they wanted them, 
he was willing to tell them. 

A very interesting contrast to this habit 
was given at the same period when a very 
interesting article in the North American 
Review, published after the war with Spain, 
mentioned the fact that, when we declared 
war against that power, the United States 
did not have powder enough to maintain 
a pitched battle for half an hour. It was 
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necessary. of course that this somewhat 
striking illustration of the indifference of 
the nation to war should not be mentioned 
anywhere. It is very much to the credit 
of the gentlemen who had such a secret 
in charge that this many-headed public of 
ours which thinks itself so wise, and even 
Argus-eyed press, which is ready to tell us 
everything every morning, never suspected 
the deficiency. 

On the other hand the government was 
ridiculed all through that summer for its 
unwillingness to advance. We had very 
funny letters, for instance, explaining how 
Mr. McKinley was preparing pink pajamas 
for the luxury of his soldiers when they 
should arrive in Cuba. 

H any of us should write an essay which 
is somewhat needed, on the formation of 
opinion and its gradual growth, he would 
have to devote a good deal of time to the 
earliest stages of what we call opinion. At 
what moment does the bean which I have 
planted begin to swell, and at what moment 
does the germ find its way above the ground, 
and when does it begin to grow green? It 
is not only in a long foot journey, it is in 
every stage of human life that the first step 
is that which costs. 

As this is so, it seems specially desirable 
that we should avoid the frequent habit 
of thinking the worst possible of the motives 
of the people who are outside our own magic 
circle. When I dine witha party of friends, 
or even when I meet at a hotel six or eight 
persons at dinner, whom I never met before, 
I take it for granted that the motives of these 
people round me are at least as good as my 
own. Is not this the habit of almost all 
of us? Till the contrary is proved, I suppose 
that a man tells the truth. If I am going 
down the street and ask him where Kilby 
Street is, I act on the answer which he made, 
and so does the reader of these lines. 

Why, then, should I drop into the habit 
of supposing that every man in public life 
of whom I read anything is a liar? The 
Czar of Russia has steadily in his public 
announcements expressed his desire for uni- 
versal peace. Why should it be taken for 
granted that this desire of his is but the 
poor mask which conceals a determination 
for war? Or, to speak of a more important 
potentate than the Czar of Russia, here is 
the people of America. In forty years past 
they have put an end to human slavery. 
Two or three times in the course of those 
forty years they have had a chance to pay 
in. paper millions upon millions, But they 
have, with their eyes open, chosen to pay 
such millions in gold. The people has re- 
fused this bribe and that to a course which 
would have in any sort stained its honor. 
With its eyes open, the people issued currency 
notes payable in silver. Let the reader 
look in his pocket-book to-day, he will prob- 
ably find that the bill in it is made payable 
in silver. The people instructed its officers 
to say ‘payable in silver” simply with the 
purpose that it should never be obliged to 
pay them in gold. Yet at this moment 
the nation pays those obligations in gold, 
simply that it may avoid the appearance 
of dishonor. 


‘this country? 
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where, without any Fourth of July eulogy, 
certainly without flattery, should keep in 
mind such illustrations of the moral forces 
which, on the whole, seem to control the 
wish of the nation? 

It is by these moral forces controlling 
physical forces and a certain intellectual 
subtilty that the world is to be saved if it 
is to be saved. Some of us believe that it is. 
Some of us believe that, if you seek first the 
kingdom of God, the “things” of all different 
sorts will be added to you; that is, will be 
added to you in the plural number. Nobody 
who knows ever pretended that any one 
man can go to heaven alone. Might it not 
be possible to give the moral forces a larger 
place in the discussions of the press, in con- 
versation, or in the studies of schools? 

The nation loses power to which it is 
entitled by this unnecessary desire of people, 
with or without education, to suspect evil. 
On the occasion of one of the great eulogies 
pronounced in the Music Hall on the death 
of one of our great statesmen, Mr. Henry 
Wilson, so long our distinguished Senator 
and afterward Vice-President, did me the 
honor to let me walk with him for an hour 
in the Mall, after the address, while he was 
waiting for his train. With the tears in his 
eyes Mr. Wilson said that no public man’s 
character was safe, no matter how pure his 
purpose, so long as there was this passion to 
denounce every act to which people were not 
accustomed. I think he cited one of Grant‘s 
quaint remarks in which he said he would 
never make a nomination on Friday, because 
the press of the country would then have 
three days in which to ruin any candidate 
before the Senate could reach his nomination. 
Mr. Wilson said that ever since the exposure 
of the Tweed scandal a certain class of cor- 
respondents hoped to establish for their 
journals the credit which the New York 
Times gained then, and that these people 
were never free from a real wish to discover 
fraud. 

I-once said to an editor, a friend of mine, 
that he would at any ‘moment destroy a 
cause for an epigram. How many of us 
have seen that thing? Inthe recent canvass 
in Boston the same journals which exhorted 
me to vote a Good Government ticket could 
not resist the temptation to be very funny 
by calling it the ‘‘Goo-Goo ticket.” 

The disposition of the Dutch in Marl- 
borough’s time to sell to the enemies of their 
beleaguered cities the shot which they flung 
into them is alluded to as if it were some- 
thing incredible. But it is not at all more 
surprising than the attitude taken’ generally 
by the religious press, and frequently by the 
pulpit, in its description of our own history. 

When we were celebrating the centennial 
of the Constitution, distinguished clergy- 
men thought it to be good form to tell the 
President of the United States how inferior 
was the administration of the country and 
how much lower its tone of public morals 
than it was a hundred years before. It 
would have been fair, it seems to me, it would 
have been decorous, had President Harrison 
said in reply:— 

“Will you tell me how this happened in 
Has not the government 
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such advantages for its work as one nevcr 
offered them before? Have they not been 
left perfect freedom to conduct their apostle- 
ship? Have not the people of America given 
them all the money they demanded for ex- 
tending the tenets and regulations and laws 
of the Christian religion? You tell me that 
the country has been going to the dogs 
all this time. Will you tell me how this 
happened in face of the free administration 
of religion which the Christian Church has 
demanded?” 

I cannot but think that the President 
would have been in the right in such expos- 
tulation. 

Nothing is more frequent than to hear the 
gentlemen who come to the legislature from 
the country districts called “‘hayseed legis- 
lators.” Nothing is more common than to 
hear the length of the sessions reproved. 
Is there any care taken that in such ridicule 
or in such reproof the tendency to ridicule 
the officers of law and the administration 
of law is avoided? It is not worth while, 
while we acknowledge that the public opin- 
ion of the country governs its magistrates, 
while we say with a certain pride that the 
people rules the country,—it is not worth 
while to try to give them the uniform either 
of clients or of convicts. There is a certain 
wisdom in making people respect them- 
selves, Epwarp E. HALE. 


Life’s By-products. 


One of the features of our manufacturing 
processes is the accumulation of material 
left over from the main article produced and 
which in earlier times was thrown away as 
waste. It is the characteristic of our mod- 
ern methods to turn all this to profit. At 
the gas-works, in the starch-factory, and in 
a score of other industries, the by-products, 
scieutifically treated, figure prominently in 
the assets of the concern. There are in- 
stances indeed where the once neglected by- 
product has become the chief element of 
manufacture. Waste, we are beginning to 
recognize, is simply another name for our 
own ignorance. The object which we insult 
by the epithet is something whose true value 
and uses we have as yet failed to compre- 
hend. 

When we turn from specific processes of 
this kind to the phenomena of life as ex- 
hibited on our planet, it is impossible not 
to be struck with the wide range of analogy 
which is here opened. The modern man is 
studying this theme with a curious uneasi- 
ness. He sees in it a disagreeable reference 
to himself. It is an illustration’ of the be- 
wilderment which the vast extension of the 
horizon has produced in the human spirit, 
that science is asking whether, after all, man 
himself is not a mere by-product of the 
cosmic process; whether the vast movement 
of life toward its completer expression has 
not thrown him up as a mere experiment, a 
bridge on the way toward something better! 
The argument here that a Nietzsche had long 
ago presented to Germany, a Bernard Shaw 
and a Mr. H. G. Wells are now seriously 
offering to the English mind. The bare sus- 
picion is one that gives a sharp knock to our 
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self-complacency. But after all this is not 
the main question. What we have come 
from and what we are going to are largely 
hidden from us. We are perpetually in the 
making. Man is the loom on which the past 
and the future are being woven together. 
The chief problem for us is to secure that, 
at this meeting-point of the eternities which 
constitutes our life, our own bit of weaving 
shall be of the best we know. 

But it is precisely here that the subject 
of by-products, as related to our chief out- 
put, comesin. When we contemplate human 
life as a whole, we are arrested by the ques- 
tion, “‘Who is the chief manufacturer here 2” 
Is it our own consciousness, or is it a con- 
sciousness beyond out owm that is using us 
for ends we do not see? At every point we 
are puzzled. Our life results are not what 
we looked for. The outcome of our energies 
seems often a pure waste. We are sorely 
in need of an assurance on the point, because 
the vast proportion of human endeavor 
seems, so far as we can see, to have been a 
by-product, for which we can discern no 
proper use. Think of the enormous amount 
of energy given off by our race in its long 
history, of which we know nothing! ‘Take 
its blunders and follies, the frightful story 
of its superstitions and the sufferings thereby 
entailed! To our view it is so fearful a 
waste. Side by side with his products of 
truth, life, beauty, and happiness are these 
mountains of slag, these amorphous rubbish 
heaps, these red pools of blood. 

What is the meaning of all this, or is there 
a meaning? Is evil a necessary by-product 
in the manufacture of life? We know how 
the philosophers have toiled over that prob- 
lem. Even Leibnitz, with his “‘best of all 
possible worlds,’ does not somehow satisfy 
us. It is only when we reach the later con- 
ception of the by-product and its uses—the 
conviction that our actions, limitations, and 
sufferings are, apart from the consequences 
visible to ourselves, working out an infinite 
number of other results known to the great 
Producer; that there is here absolutely no 
waste, but that every thrill of human emo- 
tion, every effort and pang that seemed so 
fruitless, are being wrought up by the in- 
visible cosmic chemistry into finished pro- 
ducts of measureless value—that our shaken 
faith is once more re-established. We have 
no means of meeting despair except by the 
faith that the disappointments, the seeming 
wastes of hope and desire, are in themselves 
the raw material of anew great manufacture 
that is at present hidden from us. 

But we have stayed perhaps too long on 
the more purely speculative aspects of our 
theme. It has abundant practical sides. 
Our modern social system has, for instance, 
been constructed largely on the principle of 
certain leading products with a residuum 
of waste. Our city life, under the present 
conditions, throws into its gutters a mass of 
debased and criminal existence which we 
accept and acquiesce in as if it were a nor- 
mal and inevitable part of the social process. 
The State makes provision for this material 
by the erection of gaols. Theology recog- 
nizes it by a doctrine of total depravity. 
Meanwhile it is beginning to occur to some 
of us to ask whether these*bodies, minds, 
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and souls now swelling the rubbish-heap 
might not be treated a little more scientifi- 
cally? Whether the experiments that have 
been tried on the other rubbish heaps might 
not be tried on this? Whether human nature 
is not as susceptible of treatment as the refuse 
of coal gas? And whether, while brilliant 
colors are being extracted from the one, 
something brilliant also, if only brains and 
heart are brought to the task, may not be 
obtained from the other? Our prisons, our 
police courts, our criminal law, proclaim 
that we are yet in the rubbish-heap stage of 
manufacture. But that stage cannot last. 
The human waste product of to-day will be 
one of the brightest assets of the future. 

Another side of the theme is opened when 
we discuss the by-products of our separate 
lives. With many men it has been a diffi- 
culty to discover what was their real life- 
task and what the mere farerga. In some 
there has been such a splendor and variety 
of gift that we are left to wonder where their 
chief interest really lay.. Bishop Ken was a 
most learned prelate, and produced a vast 
quantity of literary matter. ‘To-day he is 
remembered by two hymns. One wonders 
how Paul compared his epistles with the 
other output of his life! How small an out- 
put these letters, dashed off in the heat of 
controversy, amid the hurry and distrac- 
tions of travel and of his other work, com- 
pared with all else he had said and done! 
And yet it was by these his name was to 
live: it was these scraps from his pen that 
were to build up doctrine, to fill libraries 
with reverent commentary, to furnish the 
world’s pulpits with texts for now nigh two 
thousand years! 

Indeed we do not know what part of our 
life, what of the things we have done or shall 
do, will tell most upon the sum of things. 
“The men who go farthest,”’ said Cromwell, 
“are the men who do not know where they 
are going.” And it is often when we are 
doing the thing we least understand, when 
on a track that seems a blind one, that the 
issues will be greatest. Yet no man does a 
thing by mere hazard. In practical chem- 
istry the by-products, though far enough 
removed in appearance and quality from the 


chief manufacture, are related to it in a way 


that shows no variation. And the side re- 
sults of a man’s life, its trivialities, its amuse- 
ments, will all have an intimate and unbreak- 
able connection with the main thing in him. 

The man who would get most out of his 
life will take care that the by-products add 
to its general sum. He will have no room 
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for waste. His amusements, his seeming 
idlesse, all will be healthily related to the 
main thing. He cannot afford to have di- 
vided interests. For the finger-tips of him 
are thrilling with the same life as the central 
brain. The sum total of our life, its main 
and its by-product,—what is it all but a 
secret writing, a cryptic inscription, engraved 
upon every part of body and mind, and that 
may start into wondrous visibility when the 
light of eternity has fallen upon it?—Chris- 
tian World, 
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The Beacon Light.* 


BY FANNIE A. DAMON, 


High upon that wind-swept summit 
Stands the old church on the hill; 

O’er it falls the summer sunlight, 
Round it winter winds blow chill. 

Still it stands through time and changes 
Pointing with its glittering spire 
Upward, like a soul aspiring 

Toward the heaven of its desire. 


Like a beacon to the sailor 

Ora watch-fire in the night 
Gleams the light upon its steeple 
With a starry radiance bright, 
Guide to many a weary pilgrim 
Toiling on in earnest quest, 
Leading them in true devotion 
To this hallowed place of rest, 


Where the words of Christ, the Master, 
Fall upon the listening ear,— 

Blessed words of truth and beauty, 
Bringing comfort, hope, and cheer. 

‘* Be your light a guide to others, 

Your true life a quenchless flame, 
Growing ever bright and brighter, 
Glorifying God’s great name.” 


The Winter Sleep of Animals, 


Winter sleep among animals is not a merely 
physical effect of cold, though it is closely 
connected with the fall of temperature. It 
is often said that the cold “sends them to 
sleep,’ just as warmth undoubtedly awakens 
them. But it would seem that in the be- 
ginning it was a half-voluntary device to 
meet the coming of famine. To keep 
warm and to go to sleep is a natural shift 
when weakness ensues from cold and hunger. 
The half-starved peasants in parts of Russia 
have recourse to a hibernation almost like 
that of animals; and, when travellers are 
overtaken in blizzards and snow-storms, the 
impulse to slumber is almost irresistible, but 
because they have no warm shelter to sleep 
in they die of cold even when in a state of 
lethargy. A dormouse would probably do 
the same if taken out of its nest when asleep 
and left in the snow. Considering the mild- 
ness of our winters and the shortness of the 
average time of really hard weather, the 
number of English animals, from mammals 
to the humblest molluscs, which hibernate, 
and do so for many months, is somewhat re- 
markable. Contrasting the periods of low 
temperature with those during which they 
pass their time wholly or partly in winter 
sleep, it is clear that the two do not in any 
degree correspond. Nothing but sheer love 
of slumber could excuse them from getting 

* Written of the First Parish Church, Ashby. 


Mass., 
upon the spire of which an electric light, visible for miles 
around, has been recently placed. 
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up and going about their business if cold 
were all they had to fear. 

But in our islands, as in most other places, 
hibernation is a device not to avoid cold, but 
to escape death by famine. It is a tem- 
porary suspension of vital faculties and 
bodily waste during the months in which 
the cold might be quite endurable. But the 
growth of most plants has ceased, and most 
of the insects which depend upon vegetable 
food are either dead or are themselves hi- 
bernating. The insect-feeding birds which 
live mainly on perfectly developed forms of 
insects fly away altogether. Those which 
live largely on the eggs and larve of insects 
hidden in bark, like the tits and tree-creepers, 
or those which, like the wagtails, eat aquatic 
forms which survive to some extent during 
the winter because the temperature of run- 
ning water alters slowly, can remain. But 
our insects and mollusca which either do 
not or cannot migrate, and very many of 
our insect-eating or insect-and-vegetable- 
eating mammals, take refuge from famine 
in sleep.—Selected. 


Overworked Quotations. 


Dr. McLaren has been urging ministers to 
cultivate familiarity with the loftiest English 
poets on the ground that they breed high 
thoughts and sympathies, and because “their 
noble English takes the taste of newspaper 
and magazine slovenliness and pedestrian 
speech out of one’s mouth.’”’ Preachers, how- 
ever, should recognize that some poets are 
shockingly overworked in the pulpit, and 
that hackneyed quotations irritate their 
hearers far more than ever the “pedestrian 
speech” upon which Dr. McLaren is so con- 
temptuous, j 

Whenever I go to church—and I am a 
regular churchgoer and something of a wan- 
derer from church to church—I hear a limited 
few poetical quotations, obviously weary 
from sheer overwork, doing duty. A hot 
favorite just now is Tennyson’s 
“Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than 

hands or feet.” 
This cropped up three times in prayer and 
sermons I heard last week. And you will 
find it in a large proportion of the sermons 
reported in the weekly religious papers. 

Again, 

“Flower in the crannied wall” 


is appallingly overworked. Mr. Campbell is 
especially fond of this quotation. 
Time was when 


“Men may rise on stepping stones,” 


had a rare vogue, but happily those hack- 
neyed lines from ‘‘In Memoriam’ are enjoy- 
ing a well-earned rest from pulpit service, — 
in London, at all events. 

Browning’s ‘“‘A little more’ and ‘Never 
doubted clouds would break” find their way 
into a good percentage of sermons, 

I am not disparaging the lofty spirit and 
exquisite music of these familiar and helpful 
lines (and I am mentioning only a few of the 
overworked quotations), but I cannot but 
feel that they are losing, if, indeed, they have 
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not wholly lost, their force and freshness from 
gross overuse. If preachers would keep a 
record (for, say, three months) of the occa- 
sions on which they employ their favorite 
“tags,” I have no hesitation in saying that 
they would themselves be astounded at the 
frequency with which the same lines are 
dragged into their sermons.—Selected. 


The Dangers of Proverbial Phi- 
losophy. 


There are men who govern their lives by 
maxims. To them some one piece of pro- 
verbial philosophy appears as a sign-post 
pointing the way to success, and no doubt 
there have been many who believed at least 
that they owed their ultimate arrival to the © 
assistance of their selected scrap of wisdom. 
But such successes are, we think, the ex- 
ceptions, whereas the most casual observer 
cannot fail to note how often these trusted 
indicators mislead those who resign them- 
selves to their direction. Ina sense almost 
all popular proverbs are true, though this 
sounds paradoxical when we consider how 
flatly many of them contradict one another. 
There are a few proverbs whose truth is 
apparent in almost all sets of circumstances, 
and there are others which, like a stopped 
clock, are only right at times. In the latter 
case we generally find another proverb 
existing which is equally popular, and which 
contains a totally opposite statement. We 
should like to see a collection made in which 
these contradictory bywords were arranged 
side by side. They would thus illustrate 
the great apparent difference which exists 
between the obverse and reverse sides of 
the current coin of homely truth and expe- 
rience. Wisdom is indeed justified by very 
various children. But the men who are 
led astray by maxims never think about 
more than one: if they did, they might 
find safety amid the confusion of numbers 
and get creditably through the world by 
the light of their own common sense. But 
to return to these “‘stopped-clock”” maxims. 
They are responsible for all sorts of mishaps 
which overthrow the traveller on the road 
of life, from a blunder which may cost a 
man half his store of self-confidence to the 
inducing of mental and moral diseases and _ 
“divers kinds of death.” é 

Take, for instance, the common Yorkshire 
saying, ‘“When in doubt, do naught.” How 
very seldom the principle herein contained 
can be applied with advantage! How 
many weak wills, we should like to know, 
has this pestilential little proverb contrib- 
uted to paralyze? Those who trust in it 
are not by any means stupid people: quite 
the reverse. They have generally just 
enough width of mind and sympathy to 
realize that there are two sides to every 
question, and yet not enough insight to 
grasp the rights of either. The present 
writer remembers a man who was rendered 
utterly useless in every capacity of life by 
reliance upon this specious precept. “If 
we do not move, we cannot regret our step,” 
such men argue. “If we take no side, we 
cannot be found upon the wrong one. It 
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may be rather dull to stand still, but at any 
rate it is no trouble. Success may overtake 
us, and at least we are not running away 
from it. All things happen to those that 
wait.’ And so they do wait, till the only 
thing which is stire to happen to every one 
does happen, and they die. Could they 
but have realized that ‘‘he who hesitates 
is lost” contains far more truth than its 
opposite, they might have done something 
in life. Not that this energetic assertion 


of an occasional fact is by any means a sure. 
guide. Who is not familiar with the man 


who never hesitates before any decision, 
and nearly always laments his precipita- 
tion, usually aloud? Who has not got tired 
of imploring such a one to make the best 
of a bad job, or of suppressing the obvious 
comment of ‘‘We told you so”? All the 
same, believers in a motto which spurs them 
into foolish action seem to do better in the 
race of life than those who rely upon one 
which preaches nothing but caution. And 
hasty people generally seem to arrive at 
their goal, in however bad condition. 
There is another pernicious saying which 
almost always proves true, and that is, 
“‘Misfortunes’ seldom come singly.’ ‘This 
is one of those dreadful prophecies which 
bring about their own fulfilment. Believers 
in this sinister proverb are almost invariably 
crushed by it; for they are reduced by appre- 
hension into such a depressed condition 
that they are ready to contract, as it were, 
any germs of misfortune which may be 
floating about, or to create a misfortune 
out of an incident to which in robuster mood 
they might have been indifferent. A man 
who loses his train and grimly prepares 
for another misfortune is pretty sure to find 
no cab at the other end, and is likely to fail 
in the object of his journey through want of 
courage to carry it through. The house- 
maid who breaks an ornament increases 
her own clumsiness by the expectation that 
she will soon break another, and then cuts 
short a repentance which might make her 
more cautious in future by the consoling 
reflection that “it had to be.” So far as 
small matters are concerned, belief in this 
proverb is almost universal. If we have 
made a social mistake,—‘“‘put our foot 
into it,” as the saying is,—stumbled perhaps 
upon some subject which a moment’s thought 
would have convinced us must be unwel- 
come to our company, or given by accident 
what appeared to be a premeditated blow, 
we all feel sure that within twenty-four 
hours we shall do the same thing again; 
and sure enough we do, or, if not, we imag- 
ine that we do, and sometimes feel quite 
relieved to think that Fate has shot her 
inevitable second arrow, and now we know 
the worst. There is an old adage which 
used years ago to count its victims by thou- 
sands, but which is now in its extremer 
applications going out of fashion, and that 
is the one which declares that blood is 
thicker than water. No reasonable person 
doubts, or ever did doubt, that the tie of 
love between those who live together or 
have been brought up together is greatly 
strengthened by consanguinity; but that 
is not by any means all that those who live 
up to this particular profession of faith 
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take it to mean. They think it a matter 
of conscience to observe a hierarchical order 
in the matter of the affections. Sir Thomas 
Browne, in whose day this order was regarded 
as of almost divine appointment, admits 
himself unable to follow it, saying cautiously, 
“Excepting the injunctions of religion, 
I do not find myself in such necessary and 
indissoluble sympathy to all those of my 
blood.” Very few men still labor under 
this tyranny of mere relationship which 


‘has come down to us from our less civil- 
ized ancestors; but even nowadays plenty 


of women dissipate their time and capacity 
for real friendship, and confuse their minds 
as to what affection really is by what is called 
“keeping up” with distant relations with 
whom they have nothing in common, but 
whom they diligently try to persuade them- 
selves that they like because—they ought! 

Perhaps no maxims are so misleading to 
the judgment of those who implicitly be- 
lieve them as those which assert what is 
absolutely true actually and very often 
false metaphorically. For instance, ‘‘Where 
there’s smoke there’s fire,’ and ‘Straws 
show which way the wind blows.” If by 
smoke we understand scandal and gossip, 
then there is often a good deal of very nasty 
smoke and no fire at all. Neither, meta- 
phorically speaking, do straws show which 
way the wind blows; for such are the cross- 
currents of character that you can seldom 
judge of its general trend by a trivial action. 
A man may save a penny and yet not be 
mean, or throw away a pound without 
being generous, or even habitually extrava- 
gant. 

Probably, after all, there is no short rule, 
however wise, which will serve as a talisman 
against the many mistakes of life, whether 
they be mistakes of action or of judgment; 
but men feel a natural desire to find some 
infallible word of wisdom which shall guide 
them. They prefer a faulty compass to 
none at all, and so in many cases they make 
straight for the rocks. Perhaps they are 
right in assumiug that it is better to chance 
being drowned chan to be willing to drift, 
or to come to a false conclusion rather than 
to live in a perpetual state of suspended 
judgment. Perhaps also there is no better 
rule of action than the elastic injunction 
of the Quaker philosopher, ‘‘Let us proceed 
as the way may open.”—The Spectator. 


Our Missionary Opportunity in 
Indianapolis. 


By REV E. E. NEWBERT. 


Indianapolis is peculiarly an American 
city and the largest inland city in North 
America. Tintil within a few months it 
was the one city of its size in the United 
States without a Unitarian church. The 
marked increase in population alone makes 
it a promising field for our missionary ef- 
fort. In 1890 the popluation was 104,000, 
in 1900, 169,000, while good authority places 
the present population at 200,000. Not 
only is Indianapolis the State capital, it 
is the metropolis uf Indiana and the com- 
mercial and industrial centre of a large area 
in the Central West. Among its many 
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educational institutions may be mentioned 
Butler University and the new National 
Technical Institute. The dominating re- 
ligious thought of the city is evangelical 
and conservative. Presbyterian, Methodist, 
and Christian types of belief thrive in this 
atmosphere like indigenous plants. Four 
Congregational churches maintain a bare 
existence, while one small Universalist 
church has been fighting alone the battle 
for a reasonable faith. To-day our Unita- 
rian flag is flying here, not defiantly however, 
but as a signal of good news to the thousands 
of unorganized and unnamed liberal men 
and women. 

Last April the writer was commissioned 
by the American Unitarian Association as 
State secretary for Indiana, with instruc- 
tions to proceed at once to Indianapolis 
and begin the building up of a Unitarian 
church. No well-defined number of people 
knew of our coming. With a simple press 
announcement of our purpose we began our 
work in this city of 200,000 souls, the large 
majority of whom knew us not or believed 
us to be “setters forth of strange gods.” 
From the beginning we made our purpose 
clea+; namely, to build a Unitarian church. 
Certain apostles of unformed religious liberty 
would have had it a ‘‘Free Church” or an 
“American Church” or a ‘‘ People’s Church” 
or a “Civic League” or a “‘ Village Improve- 
ment Society” or an ‘‘Orthodox-Heterodox 
Mental Gymnasium”; but we steadfastly 
held to the name “Unitarian.” And, 
because of its historic relations and definite- 
ness, the name has proved our salvation. 
It at once became the magnet which drew 
the people together from all parts of the city 
who now compose our congregation. 

So far have we gone ahead since early last 
spring, when thirteen persons met and 
formed a few committees and talked of 
hopes and plans, that to-day we have a well- 
organized church. A healthy and growing 
Sunday-school is attracting the children 
from many liberal homes. And a Woman’s 
Alliance, with a charter membership of 
thirty, has begun its work, and gives promise 
of large usefulness. May 3 we held our 
first service in the Hebrew Temple. June 14 
found us occupying the church where we 
now hold our services, the deed to which 
we hope soon to have. 

An analysis of the congregation is sug- 
gestive as showing not only how widely 
a Western city reaches out for its population, 
but also the diffusion of Unitarianism. Very 
few of the adult members of this church 
are natives of Indianapolis. The president 
of the church and of the board of trustees 
was born and reared in Ohio. Another 
trustee, and the treasurer of the church, 
came from Detroit, another from New Or- 
leans, another from Erie, Pa., another from 
Maine, another from Ann Arbor, another 
from Missouri, and one each from New 
Bedford, Mass., and Chicago. Among the 
working women of the church the president 
of the Alliance belongs in Lowell, Mass., 
the treasurer is from Louisville, the record- 
ing secretary from Hyde Park, Mass., the 
vice-president from Maine, and the corre- 
sponding secretary from Chicago. The effi- 
cient superintendent of the Sunday-school 
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recently came here from Milwaukee,. while 
among the teachers one hails from Augusta 
and one from Portland, Me., and two from 
Chicago. 

Just now the needs of our work are many 
and pressing. We are striving to finance 
our modest church, which has cost up- 
ward of $8,000. The roof has been shingled, 
the outside painted, and the audience room 
and parlor decorated. The pews, carpets, 
and pulpit came with the church, but no 
other furnishings. We need pulpit chairs, 
hymn books, a piano, and fifty more chairs 
for general purposes. The Sunday-school 
is fast getting its equipment of chairs, ser- 
vice books, and papers, and gives proof of 
ability to take care of itself. The Alliance 
found that all the working tools of women 
were lacking, and, beginning with the rusty 
kitchen stove pipe, the earnest women have 
furnished outward to the church, providing 
chairs, tables, and dishes, at an expense of 
at least $200. 

Friends who wish for a share of the glory 
of the good fight for Unitarianism in this 
city of Indianapolis are asked to communi- 
cate with the minister, E. E. Newbert, 2007 
N. Alabama Street. Indeed it should be 
our ambition as a denomination to help 
build a church here which in the years to 
come shall be a positive instrument for good 
in this community, a source of inspiration 
to our whole fellowship, and a missionary 


influence throughout the Central West. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Proctor Academy. 


BY D. HOWARD FLETCHER. 


For several years our Unitarian Year 
Book has mentioned Proctor Academy of 
Andover, N.H., yet it is doubtful if the 
existence of the school is widely known even 
among Unitarians. In 1879 the Unitarian 
Educational Society was organized under 
the laws of New Hampshire for the sole pur- 
pose of maintaining and permanently en- 
dowing Proctor Academy, There are at 
present three teachers and about fifty schol- 
ars. Both English and classical courses are 
furnished, and pupils have passed from the 
school to full standing in Harvard and Rad- 
cliffe. A yearly vote of the town provides 
funds for the free tuition of all home boys 
and girls, thus giving high school advantages 
to many who could not afford to go away 
for an education. In any case Proctor 
Academy offers a high school training or 
a preparation for college at an expense 
which even a poor boy can meet. $200 
a year will easily pay for board, washing, 
tuition, and books. An economical student 
saves out of this amount nearly $50. More- 
over an energetic student can break up the 
courses in such a way as to shorten the time 
required for graduation—an important con- 
sideration for one who starts late or has little 
means to prepare for college. 

The school is specially favored in its loca- 
tion, both as regards the natural beauties 
of the place and in respect to the character 
of the townspeople. While there is nothing 
to distract the mind, the open hospitality 
of the best homes and the sympathetic social 
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life of the church offer sufficient relief from 
the more strenuous life of the student. In 
the spring the maple groves call the people 


winding stream stretching down to the 
banks of the Merrimack. ‘The little 
is seen in its cradle, with the Ragged 
on the north, and on the south the group 
hills which rise at last abruptly in hig 
The small river, flowing through the village, 
offers tempting pools for the bather, and 
affords many a grassy bank for youthful 
Waltons. The woods abound in wild flowers. 
Before the snow is gone in the spring the 
arbutus isfound under the damp, dead leaves; 
all the summer’s favorites follow; and, when 
bleak November days bring flurries of snow 
again, the pale witch-hazel blossoms call 
one still to the fields and woods. 

Proctor Academy stands for simple living 
and high thinking. In order to maintain 
the standard of the school on the limited 
means at the disposal of the trustees, many 
sacrifices have been made by its friends. 
Some day, when its work is better known, an 
endowment will come which will enlarge its 
equipment, provide for a good dormitory, 
and more fully meet the needs of New Eng- 
land boys and girls who appreciate an oppor- 
tunity to acquire an education and at the 
same time live near to nature. 


Books .Offered. 


The North Church, Salem, Mass., has 
some fifty copies of the ‘‘Sunday School Ser- 
vice Book and Hymnal,” compiled and ed- 
ited by Rev. Henry G. Spaulding, which it 
will be glad to give some Sunday School in 
need of a service book. 


A Statement of Unitarianism. 


Western papers have been giving consid- 


erable space to discussion of the action of. 


the Des Moines Ministerial Association in 
excluding Rev. Mary A. Safford from its 
membership. This action was taken not 
because she is a woman, as some supposed at 
first, but because the organization has re- 
cently voted to limit its membership to the 
clergymen of regular evangelical churches in 
the city, and thus exclude the Catholic, He- 
brew, and Unitarian ministers. 

Miss Safford, who is secretary of the Iowa 
Association of Unitarian and Other Indepen- 
dent Churches, is one of the most prominent 
women preachers in the West. For several 
years she was pastor of the Unitarian church 
in Sioux City, where she had a great fol- 
lowing. Several years ago she took up the 
pastorate of the First Unitarian Church in 
Des Moines, where she has been eminently 
successful. 

As the action of the Ministerial Associa- 
tion was misunderstood by friends through- 
out the State, Miss Safford made a brief 
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statement, from which the following para- 
graphs are taken :— 

“Seriously I have no reason to complain 
of the action. As long as they exalt certain 
doctrinal beliefs above character, they can- 
not consistently fellowship with one who 
accepts the simple religion of Jesus and 
holds that the life is more than the creed. 
As long as they reject the teaching that char- 
er is salvation and sincerely believe that 
ie acceptance of certain doctrines is essen- 
1 to present and future well-being, they 
re compelled to exclude from fellowship all 
ose who are striving to build the universal 


eburch, 


““Tofty as is the Jove of God 
And ample as the wants of man.’ 


“Because their churches have a creedal 
basis, while the one I have the honor to rep- 
resent is based on a purpose,—the promo- 
tion of truth, righteousness, and love in the 
world,—my brothers in the orthodox minis- 
try are placed at a disadvantage. I can ex- 
tend the hand of fellowship to any earnest 
seeker after truth who sincerely desires to 
get good and be good and do good, but this 
privilege is denied to them. 

“And because sincerity in religion is the 
greatest need of our age, instead of re- 
senting the action of the Ministerial Asso- 
ciation, so far as I am concerned, let me 
hasten to approve my brothers’ loyalty to 
what they think is true. Their action shows 
how mistaken is the view of those who say, 
‘We do not need a liberal church in Des 
Moines, for all the churches are liberal now.’ 
As long as so-called orthodox churches can- 
not consistently fellowship with the mem- 
bers of the church of Emerson, Longfellow, 
Bryant, and Lowell, Julia Ward Howe, Doro- 
thea Dix, Mary A. Livermore, and scores of 
the noble men and women whom the world 
delights to honor as its royal benefactors, 
there is need of the Unitarian church in Des 
Moines. It is needed to promote freedom, 
fellowship, and character in religion, to has- 
ten the coming of the day when 


“<Man shall not ask his brother any more, 
“Believest thou ?” but ‘““Lovest thou ?” and all 
Shall answer at God’s altar, “Lord, I love”; 
For hope may anchor, faith may steer, but 
love, 
Great love, alone is captain of the soul.’ 


“And because there are’'so many in the. 
West who are not acquainted with the Uni- 
tarian faith, let me call the attention of 
these to the following statement in the pre- 
amble to the constitution of our National 
Conferences of Unitarian and other Christian 
churches :— 


“These churches accept the religion of 
esus, holding, in accordance with his teach- . 
ings, that aie religion is summed up 
in love to God and love to man. ‘The con- 
ference recognizes the fact that its constitu- 
ency is congregational in tradition and polity. 
Therefore it declares that nothing in this 
constitution is to be construed as an authori- 
tative test, and we cordially invite to our 
working fellowship any who, differing from 
us in belief, are in general sympathy with 
our spirit and our practical aim. 


“While not undervaluing the worth of 
noble beliefs, to us religion is not a creed, 
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but a life,—the life of God in the human 
soul. 

“For this reason, although those of other 
faiths may exclude us, we shall continue to 
include them in our spirit of fellowship. 
Whether they are Jews or Roman Catholics, 
Presbyterians or Parsees, Baptists or Bud- 
dhists, as the children of one God—our 
Father-—they are our brothers and sisters, 
and members of the same family should 
dwell together in unity.” 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


THE DREAMED-OF SUPERINTENDENT. 
This is the title of an article in the latest 
number of the Sunday School Times, by 
Allen Rosenkrans. I quote a few sentences 
from it: ‘‘He has a presence that fills the 
eye and satisfies the mind. His desk-bell, 
if he uses any at all, isclearand sweet-toned. 
He does not call to order with a fierce rap 
that scares the school into silence. He 
does not follow precisely the same pro- 
gramme of opening exercises Sunday after 
Sunday. During the week the school 
is largely in his thoughts and wholly in his 
love. He allows those in the school to se- 
lect some of the songs sung during the ses- 
sion. Knowing the day’s lesson well, he can 
give a model five-minute review at the end 
of the session. Because he is thus, the Sun- 

day-school hour is filled with sunshine.” 


THE SCRAP-BOOK PLAN. 


Many of our Sunday-schools are using 
pictures published by the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, specially on the life of 
Jesus. This idea can be*carried out on a 
larger scale, thereby creating deeper inter- 
est. Have the scholars use the Perry, 
Brown, Wilde pictures bought for a penny 
each, or pictures cut out of papers and mag- 
azines that are appropriate. Then, taking 
the Sunday School Society pictures as a 
starting point, make a scrap-book with 
these added illustrations of each particular 
lesson. Something of this kind is in vogue 
among the Trinitarian Sunday-schools. One 
can see how this search for pictures and their 
use would extend into the home, and make 
the Sunday-school a domestic consideration. 


DR. PULLMAN’S METHODS. 


It will be interesting to have this glimpse 
of Dr. Pullman’s habits with his teachers, 
as stated by Dr. Safford, editor of the Sunday 
School llelper: Before he went to Lynn Dr. 
Pullman held his teacher’s meetings Friday 
evenings, and it was expected that every 
teacher would be in attendance. Indeed, 
teachers were compelled to be present, 
otherwise they would be without a lesson 
to teach on Sunday, as there was no other 
way by which the lesson of the pastor could 
be obtained. But at that time Dr. Pullman 
had exceptional opportunities for finding 
teachers and inspiring them. But later, 
when taking charge of the large Sunday- 
school at Lynn, he was obliged to change 
his methods. He could not secure com- 
plete attendance on the teachers’ meet- 
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ings. Consequently, he issued each week 
through the mail to all his teachers, aggre- 
gating nearly a hundred, his own rendering 
of the lesson for the succeeding Sunday. 
He also brought in the use of the ‘“‘Sunday 
School Helper.” 


NEW EDITIONS. 


The following publications of the Unita- 
tian Sunday School Society haye just passed 
into new editions. Lessons on the Life 
of St. Paul, by Rev. E. H. Hall (seventh 
edition); Beacon Lights of Christian His- 
tory, by Rev. Albert Walkley (fourth edi- 
tion); Life of Jesus, by Rev. Edward A. 
Horton (twenty-fifth edition); About the 
Bible, by Rev. Edward A. Horton (fourth 
edition) ; Life of Jesus, by Mrs. J. C. Jaynes; 
Old Testament Narratives, by Rev. W. Han- 
son Pulsford (twenty-second edition); Les- 
sons on the Parables, by Rev. James Eells 
(second edition); Story of Israel, by Rev. 
Edward A. Horton (eighth edition); Old 
Testament Narratives, by Mrs. J. C. Jaynes; 
Life of Jesus, by Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford 


(eleventh edition). 
Epwarp A. HorvTon. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Some people think it is very hard to form 
a new union, and that such a formation is 
a great feat and makes a red-letter day at 
headquarters. So we do rejoice at head- 
quarters over a new union, and so it is a 
cause for rejoicing, but it is not the only 
cause. A union is easily disbanded or 
suspended-—far too easily. It therefore is 
the reorganization of a dormant union or 
the steady, determined fight for life that 
some of the weaker ones put up that calls 
for our highest commendation. When a 
union is formed, we are pleased and wish it 
sticcess; but, when it lives and grows, we 
are proud. Cannot more of our ‘“‘dormant”’ 
branches wake up and be put on the “‘active” 
list again? Sherborn, Mass., has just re- 
vived, and we are eagerly waiting to wel- 
come more back. 


TOPIC FOR JANUARY I7. 


DIFFERENT KINDS AND DEGREES OF ForR- 
GIVENESS. 


A well-known scholar once described sev- 
eral distinct kinds of forgiveness, illustrat- 
ing them in very simple ways. First he 
spoke of the sort of forgiveness which a per- 
son may show toward some one who, because 
of ignorance and carelessness, disturbs or 
annoys him. A rough fellow, for example, 
brushes against you in the street, and you 
simply pay no attention to his rudeness. 
You will not allow this boor to have any 
place in your thoughts. You do not retali- 
ate in any way: you ignore him. 

In the second place the speaker mentioned 
the kind of forgiveness which, having more 
serious offences to meet, leads a person who 
has been wronged to take no account of the 
injury which has been done him. The rec- 
ord of the wrong has, as it were, been left 
on the books of the memory, and now an 
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earnest endeavor is made to erase it. All 
debts are to be thought of as paid. He who 
has been wronged will “forgive and forget.” 

Lastly, the speaker described a kind of 
forgiveness which means more than the de- 
sire to ignore or the willingness to take no 
action concerning an injury which has been 
inflicted on one. This he described as the 
forgiveness which springs from faith. He 
who has suffered refuses to be separated from 
him who caused the pain. He is not will- 
ing to take the latter at his worst, but clings 
to him, in the belief that the one at fault can 
at last be persuaded to give some proof of 
the possession of the inherent goodness and 
generosity which have been attributed to 
him. 

The third kind of forgiveness, to many, 
will probably seem to be of a higher degree 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Art in the Home.—lIt is not enough to send our 
children to carefully selected schools, or to show them the 
treasures of art that fill our museums. Love for and ap- 
preciation of the beautiful must be learned at home by 
constant association with artistic surroundings. This 
thought is well brought out by the Paine Furniture Co. in 
another column to-day. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. Geo. F. Piper is 
Bedford, Mass. 


ADDRESS of Rey. Albert Lazenby, 131 
Crest Ave., Winthrop, Mass. 


Deaths. 


At Cambridge, 1st inst., Elizabeth Phillips, widow of 
Rey. Frederick T. Gray, of this city, 8 years. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Fu NERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention giver to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury g2and z 


WANTED 


A position as housekeeper by a young lady who has had 
twelve years’ experience. Can take entire charge and is 
accustomed to the oversight of children. Good refer- 
ences. Apply to Box 200, Hingham Centre, Mass. 


ANTED by a lady of culture and experience a 

position as private secretary in a school or gov- 

erness to teach English and music. Address Christian 
Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


PORTRAIT OF 
REV. ROBERT COLLYER 


We have on hand a few copies of the large 
portrait of Rev. Robert Collyer, printed as a 
supplement to the Christian Register for Dec. 
3, 1903, which will be sent to any address, 
securely wrapped in a roll, postpaid, at five 
cents each. 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 

272 Congress Street, - - Boston, Mass. 


ORTHERN COLONY FOR UNITARIANS 
in elevated, healthful suburb of Richmond, Va. 
Only Unitarian Church edifice in Virginia. Gifts of. 
lots near street cars to settlers. 5 cent fare to city. rite 
E. S. Reap, Highland Springs, Va. ‘ 
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than the other two. It is not passive in 
its nature, but always leads to action. It 
goes further than the others. It isnot based 
upon mere toleration, but, springing from 
faith, illustrates a true spirit of love and of 
service. He who can show such forgive- 
ness has the power to save men from their 
sins. This indeed is the only kind of for- 
giveness that is worth our while to pray for. 
We do not wish simply to be pardoned: we 
wish to be helped and guided in our effort 
to find a higher and a better life. 

Do you agree with the conclusion which 
has just been stated? Can you think of 
any kinds of forgiveness which have not been 
mentioned? 

It is sometimes said that to be able com- 
pletely to forgive a wrong one must be able 
to think and feel in regard to something 
which has actually happened just as one 
would think and feel if it had never happened, 
and that this, obviously, is not possible. 
What should you say to that? 

Jesus Christ said that we ought to forgive 
an offender not ‘‘seven times,” but “seventy 
times seven.” When on the cross, he prayed 
that those whose sin had brought him there 
might be forgiven. 

How should you sum up the teaching of 
Jesus concerning this great subject? No- 
tice the way in which Tolstoi interprets the 
words of the Master, and then determine 
whether or not you agree with him. For 
this purpose read ‘‘What I Believe,’”’ chap. 
vii., pp. 57-75; chap. xii., pp. 224-225 (New 
York: William S. Gottsberger, 1888). 

How now, after carefully considering the 
matter, should you define ‘forgiveness?’ 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


King’s Chapel: The Wednesday Noon 
Service January 13 will be conducted by 
Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D. 


The Monday Club will meet at 25 Beacon 
Street January 11, at 10.30 A.M. Rev. 
Alfred Manchester will speak on ‘‘Supplying 
and Candidating: Some Results and Lessons.” 
B. R. Bulkeley, for the Executive Committee. 


Rev. James Eells will give a series of After- 
noon Talks in the chapel of the First Church 
on Marlborough Street on Tuesday after- 
noons at half-past four o’clock. The gen- 
eral subject for the winter will be ‘‘The 
Inner Life.” The first meeting will be on 
Tuesday, January 12. All who are interested 
to attend will be cordially welcome. 


Churches, 


ALBANY, N.Y.—First Unitarian Society: 
At the annual meeting of the society held 
Friday evening, January 1, Rev. William 
Milton Brundage, Ph.D., who for the last 
nine years has ably and acceptably min- 
istered to the society, announced his resig- 
nation of the position. The great surprise 
and deep regret which was manifest showed 
the place which Dr. Brundage has made 
for himself in the affections of his people. 
He came into our communion immediately 
after a successful ministry of fifteen years 
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in the Methodist fellowship. Under these 
circumstances a liberal church was re-estab- 
lished in Albany. .The society had at this 
time no meeting-house. With all his native 
zeal and energy Dr. Brundage began at once 
the work of securing funds for a church 
edifice. This task, which by many liberal 
people in orthodox churches was pronounced 
impossible in Albany, was in a few months 
an accomplished fact, so that for more than 
seven years Unitarianism has been fitly 
represented here by one of the most endur- 
ing, commodious, and attractive meeting-| === 
houses in the capital city of the empire State. 
From about a score of members at the out- 
set the society has steadily increased to 
nearly three hundred, representing many of 
the most thoughtful and intelligent of our 
citizens. No more loving and loyal con- 
stituency could be asked for by any minister 
than the one which, from first to last, has 
faithfully sustained Dr. Brundage; and 
it is only for reasons personal to himself 
that the honored pastor has felt called upon 
to sever these relations which have so closely 
bound us together through all these years. 
The only wish of the people regarding him 
is that the rich blessing of the All-Father 
may be with him in his future labors, as 
it has so manifestly been in the past. Dr. 
Brundage, not only as a most eloquent 
preacher but also as a public-spirited citi- 
zen, has the high respect of a large number 
of Albanians who are not denominationally 
connected with this church. 


BROOKLYN, Conn.—With the closing year 
Rev. John IL. Robinson finished his work 
in this place. It is with deep regret and feel- 
ing of personal loss that the society accept 
his resignation. During the four years 
spent in Brooklyn, Mr. Robinson and _ his 
estimable wife have endeared themselves 
to all with whom they have come in con- 
tact, both within the society and town. 
His people and friends here will always 
cherish the highest esteem and regard for 
him, and in saying farewell and God-speed 
wish him prosperity and success in the new 
field to which he has been called. 


CincinnaTI, Onto.—Rev. G. A. Thayer: 
The sermon subjects for January are: ‘‘See- 
ing the Future,” ‘‘What Good People can 
do in a Bad World,” “‘The Religion of an 
Educated Man,” ‘‘Some Perils of our Young 
People,” and ‘The Best Society.’ 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—AIl Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Rev. E. E. Newbert: A church Christ- 
mas tree and social was held the evening of 
December 30 at the home of Mrs. Sarah M. 
Bassett, and a delightful occasion it was. 
This-is the second time that Mrs. Bassett 
has opened her large and beautiful home 
to the congregation of All Souls’. Among 
the articles which the Alliance asked to have 
hung on the tree for the church were pictures, 
salad dishes, nappies, trays, buckets, call 
bell, dish pans, dish towels, roller towels 
and rack, thermometer, snow shovel, step 
ladder, piano, platters, collection plates, 
cash for hymn-books, etc. The step ladder 
and piano are still lacking. A big pulpit 
Bible came by express from Evansville, Ind., 
once a part of the pulpit furnishings of a 
prehistoric Unitarian church in that town. 
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PROVIDENCE, R.I.—First Congregational 
Church, Rev. A. M. Lord: An interesting 
Christmas entertainment was prepared for 
the Sunday-school by a committee consisting 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Peck, Florence Bartlett, 
and Amy Dart. It began with the singing 
of Christmas carols, and a Christmas play 
followed under the supervision of Mrs. Mary 
Homer, in which Mother Goose characters 
were introduced in tableaux. After the 
presents had been distributed from the large 
and beautiful Christmas tree, the children 

Never Fail. 


SALZER’S Seeds Send toc. for 


oie, and rare seed sam ae worth 810 to any farmer. 
HN A.SALZER SE ED CO., La Crosse, Wis. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 
‘““SUNSET LIMITED”’’ 

e e 
Through Daily Service 
New Orleans to Louisiana, New and 
Old Mexico, Arizona and California. 
Connections at San Francisco for 
Hawaii, China, Japan, Philip- 
pines & Around the World. 
Elegant New Passenger Steamships 
Weekly Between 
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For further information, free illustrated pamphlets, 
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E. E. CURRIER, N.E. Agt., 170 Washington St., Boston. 


THE MIRACLES AND MYTHS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


BY 


Rev. JOSEPH MAY, LL.D., 


Pastor Emeritus of the First Unitarian Church 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONTENTS: 


The New Testament Miracles. 
The Origin of Belief in Miracles. 
The Myth of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
The Myth of the Deity of Jesus. 
— as he was. 
spiration. 
The Feasibility of Sinlessness. 
The Christ Ideal. 


PRICE $1.00.” 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - Boston 
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industriously set to work to decorate five 
small trees which were sent away with pres- 
ents, and the evening closed with Christmas 
games, 


SaLEM, Mass.—The North Church, Rev. 
G. D. Latimer: The following is an ex- 
tract from a report of the work of the 
North Church Mission Committee, submitted 


to a recent meeting of the parish: “This 
year the mission, begun in October, 1879, 
has finished twenty-five years of work. Its 


undertaking was first suggested in a conver- 
sation between the late Rev. E. B. Willson 
and one of his interested and thoughtful 
parishioners. The flower mission was dis- 
tributing flowers and fruit during the sum- 
mer, and it was proposed to continue the 
work through the winter. The young 
women of the parish were asked to do the 
visiting, and the list of. beneficiaries of the 
flower mission was taken. At that time 
visits were made to all parts of the city. 
When later the same work was taken up by 
the Woman’s Friend Society, it was decided 
to divide the city into two districts, the 
Woman’s Friend Society visiting is: the 
lower part of the city and the North Church 
in the upper part. Although this is distinc- 
tively an interest of the North Church, the 
mission has had and always welcomed the 
assistance of a number of devoted workers 
who did not belong to the North So 
ciety. Through all the succeeding years 
the work has gone on without much vari 
ation in numbers or interest. ‘The visits te 
the sick, the aged, the destitute bless het 
who gives quite as much as those who re- 
ceive; and many a lesson of patience and 
cheerfulness is learned. Last winter visits 
were made for six months from November 1 
to May t. Arecord of 470 visits was made. 
Nineteen visitors distributed the gifts of 
forty contributors. 


Personal. 


Rev. F. B. Mott has been called to the 
pastorate of the Unitarian Church at South- 
port, Eng. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged.. «+» $10,952.48 
Dec. 2. Society in South Natick... . 25.06 
3. Society in Wellesley Hills 52.21 
5. North Society, Salem 50.00 
5. Church of the Messiah, New York, N. Y. 3,500,00 
7. Society in Jamaica Pisin tee. oss. se 35.00 
8. Sunday- school Third Congregational 
Society, Cambridge......... reise ass 3.00 
8. Society in Fitzwilliam, N.H.. 5.00 
10. Thomas A. Knickerbacker, Waterford, 
ee eee Reet eee ress este esas eer seee 2.00 
10. Channing Club, Boston. . 100.00 
ir. Sorte Hudson.......- Pewter 52.00 
14. us . Dewey, Healdsburg, Cal: .50 
14. Society in Duxbury... 1.43 
14. North Society, Salem. 100.00 
17. Society in Deerfield....... 21.00 
17. G. N. Lewis, New Vienna Ohio 1.00 
2x. Society in Littleton.. 60.50 
2x. Society in -Aotreene sterner 50.00 
22. Society i in BAA OFO nn os S00 does cone sens 100.00 
22. All S > Church, “Chicago, a 20.00 
23. Society in Neillsville, Wis.+...... 5.00 
23. Society in Louisville, Ky. 5.00 
26. Mrs. Mary Mixer Platt, “Shoreham, ve 25.00 
28. He eg Cambridge. 1,300.00 
29. S n Walt woes 430.02 
30. McMi iin, Washs.: See ee 00 
30. First poesbam 400.00 
30. Pirie in a rae 57.50 
30. F anus dines oe 30.00 
31. Snelate i jn Topeka, Kan 11.39 
$17,475.09 


Franas H. Lincoin, Treasurer. — 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ART IN THE HOME 


With such a thought in mind we 


Vatican to 
without arms, legs or head,— yet he said 
it had taught him more than all the books 
he had ever read. 


Michael Angelo went constantly to the 
see a Torso,—a fragment 


The mere sight of beautiful things is 


in itself an education, and herein lies the 
strongest argument for objects of beauty 
in the home. 
ought to be chosen with a realization that 
it is bound to leave its impress for good 
or bad. 


Every piece of furniture 


present this Library Table. Its cen- 


tral position in the room gives it an almost obtrusive prominence, and it is 
the one piece of furniture with which to start a crusade for industrial art in 


the commonplace things of life. 


PAINE FURNITURE Co., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 


485 CANAL ST., 


BOSTON. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1903-1904 
Succeeding ‘*Unity Pulpit ” 


The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week fellowing its delivery. 

Subscription price; $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 

NOW READY: 
1. Food for a Man. 
2. The Lord’s Supper. 
3. The Church and the City. 
4. Servetus and the Church. 
5. Working and Resting. (By Robert Collyer.) 
6. Things I Have Not Done. 
7. Spirituality. 
8. Truth. 
9. Sleep. (By Robert Collyer.) 
10. Growing Old. 
11. The Debt of Religion to Herbert Spencer. 
12. The God We Worship. 
13. The Christ We Love. 
14. Facing the Unknown. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Go., Pablishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


Theodore Parker to a Yoong Man 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Register Tract Series. 


My New Nercusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

. THE CONGREGATIONAL METHOD: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. 

CuHuRCH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

Tue Jupcment: The True Doctrine of_the 
paaement: Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

liam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 

Tue BreaTH OF Lire. By Rev. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

LipeRaL CHRISTIANITY AS MOoTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. Dk .oo per hundred. 
Joseru PrigstLtey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. 

per hundred. 

Wuat O'clock 1s 1T In Re1icion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. {$2.00 per hundred. 

A Sout witH Four Winpows OrEN. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 
How we HELPED OUR MINISTER TO_ WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 

Clarke, D.D. 50 cents pet hundred. 

Four Srrmons on Reyivais. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

. Turopors Parxer’s LeTTER TO A YOUNG 

MAN. socents per hundred. 
. THe THEOLOGY OF THE Future. By Rev. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred. 

A Workinc THEORY 1n Eruics. By Rev. J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. es 

oc- 


$1.5¢ 


Tue CuristiAN UNITARIAN PosiTION, 
TRINAL.. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred, 

. THE RESURRECTION OF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
Furngss. $1.00 per hundred. 

SHortT AND LoNnG Vigws. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1x.co-per hundred. 

Tue Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. B 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

Tue SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 
OF THE Precious Bioob or GurisT. , By 
a James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 

ed. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by ‘ 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 
PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Pleasantries, 


“Ah,” he protested, ‘‘my love for you is | 
the greatest thing in the world. It is large | 
than the world. It is wider than the sea. | 
Let me pour it into your ears!” | 


“At this point,’ said the narrator, “she | 
broke down and wept scalding tears.” ‘My 
goodness,” exclaimed the listener, ‘“‘she 


must have been boiling over with rage!”’— 
Chicago News. 


Walter Scott liked to tell the story of his 
meeting an Irish beggar in the street, who 
importuned him for a sixpence. Not having 
one, Scott gave him a shilling, adding, with 


a laugh, ‘“‘Now, remember, you owe me 
sixpence.” ‘‘Och, sure enough,” said the 
beggar, ‘“‘and God grant you may live till 


I pay you!’ 


Prof. O. C. Marsh of Yale College once met 
a negro driving an old horse which had a 
curiously malformed hoof. ‘When your 
horse dies,” said the professor to the old 
darky, ‘‘I will give you three dollars for that 
hoof if you will cut it off and bring it to me.” 
“Very well, sah,” was the reply, and horse 
and driver disappeared. Two hours later, 
when the professor reached home, he found 
the negro, who had been impatiently await- 
ing him for an hour. Handing a carefully 
wrapped package to the professor, the darky 
said, ‘‘De hoss is daid, sah.” 


‘Give him plenty of berries,’’ said the doc- 
tor, discussing the diet of his convalescent 
patient. ‘‘The seeds are good for him.” 
A few days afterward the little girl of the 
family heard her mother lament that there 
were no berries in the market. She soon 
brought in a saucer of something that looked 
inviting. ‘‘Here, papa,’’ she said, ‘just try 
this. I fixed it for you.” “‘What is it?” 
asked the invalid, with a spoonful half-way 
to his lips. “Jelly with little glass beads 
init. If you eat it with your eyes shut, you'll 
never know it isn't whole raspberries. I 
tried it, and it was just lovely!” 


Our Beautiful Language-——A boy who 
swims may say he’s swum; but milk is 
skimmed and seldom skum, and nails you 
trim, they are not trum. When words you 
speak, these words are spoken; but a nose 
is tweaked and can’t be twoken, and what 
you seek is never soken. If we forget, then 
we've forgotten; but things we wet are 
never wotten, and houses let cannot be lotten. 
The goods one sells are always sold; but 
fears dispelled are not dispold, and what 
you smell is never smoled. When young, 
a top you oft saw spun; but did you see 
a grin e’er grun or a potato neatly skun ?— 
Tit-Buts, 

When Rudyard Kipling visited Cecil 
Rhodes on his South African fruit farm, 


Mr. Rhodes went around his farm before 
breakfast, and Mr. Kipling was good and 
hungry before he returned. When Mr. 


Rhodes came back, he found his trees laden 
with placards inscribed in huge black letters 
with ‘‘Famine,” “Pity the Starving,” etc. 
On reaching the front door he read: ‘‘ For 
the human race breakfast tones the mind, 
invigorates the body. It has sustained thou- 
sands: it will sustain you. See that you get 
it.’ ‘Why die when a little breakfast 
prolongs life?”’ In the breakfast-room Kip- 
ling was found reading his paper, but the 
expression of innocence on his face was 


rather overdone. 


ARPETS. 


The Christian Register 


BIGELOW 
KENNARD 
«tra SCO 


Sterling Silver 
COFFEE 


5I- WASHINGTON ST 
CORNER ‘WEST: ST 


: porunote Corse 


BETTER THAN COFFEE 
RICHER THAN COFFEE 
NINE-TENTHS COFFEE 


WHITE STAR LINE services 


Twin Screw Passenger Steamers 
BOSTON DIRECT TO THE 


Mediterranean azoxrs 


GIBRALTAR ALGIERS 
MARSEILLES GENOA 
NAPLES ALEXANDRIA 


Republic (New), Jan. 2, Feb. 13. 
Romanic, Jan. 16, Feb. 27, Apr. 9. 
Canopic, Jan. 30, Mar. 12. 


Send for sailing schedule, showing which steamers call 
at the different ports. 
3d Class at low rates. 


1st Class, $65 upward. 
QUEENSTOWN S E RVIC E 


BOSTON LIVERPOOL 


*Cymric, Dec. 24, Jan. 21. 
ist Class, $60 upward. 3d Class at low rates. 
*S.S. Cymric will not carry 2d class passengers. 
For rates and further information apply to or address 


WHITE STAR LINE, 77-81 State St., Boston. 


ate cri ts Suu 


Best ne ety & 
No HURC LL ae 


Lash Ae gh 
ACH BI E 


PEALS 


THE IME Sand FOUNDRY, Estab. by A. Menee 


FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


WASMINCTON 


65 


ATMANU= JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


SSETS, Jam. 1, 1908. -0+0 se0e cece cece coccce $30,924,972-41 
TrABILt IES 27,881,474.14 


{JANUARY 7 ft904 


$3,043,498.27 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room s, No. 87 
Milk Street. 
gen re STEVENS, President. 


ke D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. = Secreta 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


ALL SIZES 
Boston 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Louisville 
St. Louis 


Works and Main Office at 


HASTINGS, MASS. 


POST-OFFICE: 


Kendal Green, Mass. 


PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales office, 22 alee Street, 
ork, 


Gducational. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Poston men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 


catalogue address the President, 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys. High and dry location. Labo- 
ratories. A new gymnasium. Sho oP for Mechanic Arts. 
Scholarships. A vigorous school life. American ideals. 
Descriptive pamphlet, be full- Re illustrations, sent 
free on request. E, Principal, 
Wellesley Hills, Mase. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL &§. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D_D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


“BRE 


BOSTON. 


